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BENEVOLENCE. 

A CHILD’S SACRIFICE. 

I ROM A FEMALE MISSIONARY. 

In Dr. Leifchild’s interesting spéech at Exe- 
ter Hall, in Februnry last, he proposed a plan, 
which I could not but approve and admire. It 
was, to form an Auxiliar/ Society, in which the 
ñames of children, as soon as they could under- 
stand, were to be enrolled, and lo continué until 
they arrived at their majority. He said, “ I be- 
lieve there are thousands of Httle ones, through- 
out the country, of both sexes, who would be 
glad to be enrolled for some amount.” Now I 
could not help thinking, at tíie time f reací it, 
that in this respect the poor deltided idolaters 
liere, aftord a striking example, worthy of the 
imitation of Christians. I scarcely ev.cr remem- 
ber meeting a procession for idolntrous worship, 
that there was not a number of children bcaring 
some parí in it . On one occasion I met a man 
and wornan, wiih three children, on their way to 
Amoor’s Temple. I asked tliem where they 
were going. They said, “ To make pooja,” or 
worship. Iasked“AVhy?” They said, “One 
child had been siclt; they did make vow, and 
were going to pray.” I said, “>Vhy, for sucha 
Httle child. 7 ” They smiled, and said, “Why 
notl” 

The man carried in one liand a' fowl, for sac- 
rifice ; and with the other led a little boy, about 
six years oíd, who liad in bis hand three sweet 
potatoes. On his shoulder the man carried a lit- 
tle girl, about three years oíd, who Imd in her 
hand a cocoa nut. The wornan carried a brass 
píate, with a little rice, some safíron, a little su- 
gar, and soipe flowers. She liad an infant about 
twelve months oíd; and O, ye Christian moth- 
ers, think with compassion on this little one, who 
also had its sacrifíce for the devil. In its little 
hand it carried a plantain. I aslccd , “ What is 
this /or?” They replícela “ It is for sacrifice /” 

They looked c,ntisñed with themselves. They 
thought by doing this, they should so far secure 
the favor of the demon, that no evil should befall 
tliem. Oh, how I longed to lead them to Him 
who is the friend, and not the foe of our little 
ones; who, though the mighty God,Jias said, 

“Suffer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, foróf such is the kingdom of Jieav- 
en.” Christian mothers, will you not teach your 
little ones to do sornething for the cause of Him 
who has died for them . 7 íf it is worth no more 
than a plantain, you may teach them, os did this 
heathen motile r,—“ It isfor sacrifico” Endeáv- 
or to sow in their young warm hearts the seeds 
of benevolence, and teach them, as one of their 
earliest lessons, “that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

And oh, my beloved children and young friends, 
will you allow me to appeal to your benevolent 
feelings on behalf of these poor, neglected, and 
destitute little girls and boys, whose souls, you 
know, are worth more than a world ! Perhap s 
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yon will say, “Well, but I cannot save tljcir 
souls.*’ No more can I; but we can direct tbem 
to Him who can, and will, if tbey seek him. 
Many of these poor children Iiave been rescued 
froni scenes of the greatest misery and distress. 
Greht are the cruelties and sufferings that sorne 
of them imve endured. Many were brought to 
us during the famine, almost dead ; it vas some 
time before tbey rccovered, but now most of 
them are toierably we]l. YVe iiave a Jarge 
school-room for them, in which tbey are taught, 
and sleep, for in this country tbey do not re- 
quire beds, as tbey do in England, but tbey sleep 
upon a Hule mat. Tbey tuke their meáis in tbo 
verandah, without k ni ves or forks, which curry 
and rice do not require. Tbey oat out of a little 
eartben catty, or dish; and if you conld see some 
of their little merry faces, you would say tbey 
weré quite as happy as many young ladies in a 
boarding-schooi in England. 

[London Miss, Maga zinc. 
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Beneoolence. 

ORIGINAL. 

A NEW YEAR’S TALE. 

It was a plcasant sunny room, that in 
which tho chiklren of the II. family were 
gathered; but tito sunshinc that poured in 
at the largo south window was not 80 
beautiful as that upon tho faces of the Imp- 
py group to whom we wish to introduce 
our readers. The room itself was one to 
live and be happy in. Beautiful plants in 
full bloom, heliotropes, geraniums, and 
others were drinhing in the sunshine, and 
\yo might faney smiling in gratitude for the 
light, such an air of chcerfulness did they 
tlirow around. There were somo fine en- 
| gravings upon tho walls, one of “ Christ 
¡ the Consoler,” representing Jesús with his 
! hands extended surrounded by the Borro w- 
i ful and opprcssed, whom it was bis glori- 
OU 8 mission to bless. Anothcr of “ Christ 
blessing little children,” and the words, 
u suífer üttlc childrcn to come unto me, 
and forbid thcm not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven,” printed beneath.— 
other pictures there were, cach one of 
which pleased the eye by its beauty, and 
showed that a taateful hand liad placed it 
there, líut it waa not of the pictures or of 
the flowers that our young friends were 
talking so earneatly on that particular 
morning. These they might enjoy at other 
times, but now they were discussing a mat- 
ter of great importanco to them, which was 
what eacli one should chooae for a New 
Ycar's gift. Bessic, Lizzie and Ellcn (or 
little Nell as they sometimes called her) 
liad be en ver y busy for many weeka, mak- 
ing New Year’s gifts for their parentg, 
their two brothers who were away at board- 
ing-school, and cach other, On the morn¬ 
ing of this day, at tho breakfasttablc, their 
fatlier had given thcm a five dollar gold 
piece to spend as they pleascd in a preaent 
for themselvcs, as he said he could not tell , 
what they would like, and preferred that 
tms year, they should make their own 
selcctions. Was it strange that with such 
an important matter to decide the girls 
should be talking earncstly ? 

“ I think I shall decide upon thatbeauti- 
ful work-box, like cousin Mary’s,” cx- 
claimed Lizzie, after wcighing in her mind 
the merits of sundry other tilinga, that 
could be bought with five dollars. “ I 
liavo always wanted one, and it is so much 
better to get something that you can use 
and enjoy, than some thing only meant to 
look at.” 

Now Lizzie was tho oldest, having rcach- 
cd her sixteenth summer, and her opinión 
usunlly liad great weight with her siaters; 
but, on the piesent occaBion, her example 
was not foliowed. 

“I linve always wanted a gold pencil 
and pen,” said Bcssie, who was only a 
year younger than her sister. 11 1 saw a 
beautiful one the other day, and I cannot 
think of anything^lso I like as well.” 

Ncllie, a bluo*cycd, fair-hnired girl of 
twelvo, liad not yot spoken, and her sis- 
ters, now that their decisión was mado, 
turned to her, saying : “ Now tell us, Nell, 
what shall you get ?” 

“ Perhaps not any thing for mysolf,” sho 
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replied, “ for I do not think of any thing I 
want five dolíais worth ," yef, as she apoke, 
there was a quict amile playing around her 
mouth which seemed to show that Ellen 
liad some plan of her own, which she did 
not caro to tell. 

“Now do not be prov.oking, Nellie,” 
said Lizzie, “ you will not of course keep 
tho money fatlier has given you expressly 
for a New Year’s gift. Do tell us what 
you mean to do with it ?” 

Olí, if I tell one 
Tlien they’ll tell two; 

And the first cup of tea 
They’ll drink it with you, 

So Til tell nobody, nobody, nobody,” sang 
the laughing girl, and ran out of the room, 
leaving her sisters as much in the dark as 
before, as to her plans. 

New Year’s morning carne; as bright a 
day as heart could wish for, and the same 
trio of sisters were in the same pleasant 
room where we first saw them, There 
were others there; the futher and mother, 
with their children's gifts. Each liad a 
beautiful pair of embroidered slippera, 
whicli Lizzie and Bessie liad worked, and 
which their parents wore, in honor of the 
day ; besides other gifts from Ncllie and 
the hoya, which were arranged upon a 
small table. The brothers too, Frank and 
Ucorge were at lióme, spending the holi- 
days, and they had received with great de- 
light the gifts which their parents and sia¬ 
ters liad prepared for them. Lizzio’s desk 
liad arrived, and stood in the córner of the 
room on a small work-table, It was a very 
beautiful one of rosc-wood, ciegantly fitted 
with the nccessary andeonvenient articlcs. 

Bessie wore upon her chnin the gold 
pencil for which alie liad longed, and her 
brothers said they should expect to recebe 
| a note from her every day, written with 
¡ her gold pen, of which she was so fond. 

| But among this family group, there was 
not a face so full of happiness as little 
Nell’s. Placing his hand affectionately on 
her licad, and looking inqniringly into her 
bright face, the fatlier said, 

“ What has my daughter hoitght for her 
own New Yeir's gift? We liavc seen 
what she has chosen for her parents and 
brothers and sisters, but not what Bhe has 
chosonfor herself, 

Nollie’s bright face was covercd with a 
tell-tale blush, as sho replied; “ Picase 
don’t ask me, papa, how I llave spent it.” 
Then sheaddcd, after a moment’s silence, 

“ You would not disapprove of it, I know.’' 

a sugnt snaaeoi mspieasure passea over 
her father’s face, but tho mother said, 

“ If Nellie has spent her money in i 
way that she prefers we should not knoff, 
and is suro we should approve, let us not 
ask her any more questions. I have con* 
fidence in her, and believo she would not 
deceivo us.” 

A grateful and joyous smilo was tt¡ 
mother’s only answer from licr child, acl 
thesubject was dísmíssod; but Lizzie atí 
Bcssie thought to. themselvcs, “Whati 
strange child our Nellio is!” and wondeieí 
what possible use she could have foundfo 
her money which she was not willingfc 
tell them or her parents. 

Let us now look in upon a far diffeifit 
scene, and one where sickness and povíriy 
and sufFeñng have been and aro still 
dured. Every thing in this small room 
indicates that its oceupants have onlytke 
necessities and nono of the luxuries oflik* 
Seatcd in an arm-chair is a young girl, 
parontly in a consumption. The bright 
licctic upon her chcek, and her frequen* 
cough too plainly show that she has not 
long to Uve; but she has a iSjfclhtiful smile, 
and her eye resta upon the picture which 
hangs near her. It is the samo as wc have 
formerly seen under far diíferent eiicum* 
atancos, the picture of Christ the Consoler, 
and the young girl seems unwilling to take 
her eyes for a moment from the benevolent 
and pitying face ofour Savior. 

“Was it not kind in Miss EUen to think 
oflme, dear mother?” said the sick girl to 
ono who was sewing busily, hut whose 
anxious eye and ready car were ever eag er 
to anticípate her wants, “ It seemed to iu® 
this morning, that sho was an ángel sent to 
mako me happy, and, when she told m® 
that she had bought this picture as a 
Year’s gift for me, and that she hopeo 
Christ would be my consoler, tho le aTs 
would come, and I hardly could speak to 
tliunk her.” 

Tho sick girl could not speak long, but, 
after a few moments silence, she said:-' 
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“ God has been very good to me, and tho 
jadíes havo all been kind to scnd mo so 
many comforts, and now that I have that 
beautiful picture to look at, I forget my 
pain and only Ihink of my blessings.” 

This was the cxplanation of Ellen’s se- 
cret. She had heard poor Mary Murray, 
who used to live in the family, say that she 
wished she could see that picture once 
more, and Ellen had resolved if possiblo to 
piocure it for her. Mary had received 
many favors from Ellen’s mother, but none 
that gave her more real happincss than 
this New Year’s gift. With a fondness 
for everything beautiful, poor Mary had 
never been able to gratify this tosté, and 
therc was nothing in that plainly, and even 
coarsely furnishcd room that the poor sick 
child had been ablc to loÜk upon with 
plcasurc. How difierent it seemed to her 
now that her eye could always turn upon 
that beautiful picture ! Ellen had confer- 
red a pleasure which was of more valué 
than anything she could have purchased 
for herself for ten times tho surn. 

Which of the three liad made the best 
use of the fivo dollar8, think you,my young 
readers, and wliich had laid up for herself 
the most nlcasurc for the New Year ? 

M. w. I). 
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excitement only wearied her, and, at last, 
her father yielded to her earnest entreaties 
to return home. Buthe soonbecame anx- 
ious about his darling, and began to talk of 
taking hér to Europe. 

At first, Nellie was opposed to the plan 
—it seemed that sbe could not submit to 
be separated from me ; but at length she 
said she would go, if I would write to her 
very often. The time of leaving was not 
yet appointed, and as we were to be so 
long parted, I promised to remain with 
Nellie until she left. 

One evening, aB we were walking to- 
gether in the garden, a servant carne and 
said that “ Mr. Ashley wished to speak 
with Miss Nellie a few minutes.” Telling 
me that she would soon be back, she left 
me. 

It seemed to me that she was gone a 
long time ; but at last she returned, and 
her voice trembled as she told me that they 
were to leave in two days. “ Oh, Alice,” 
she said, ** it will be so long before we 
meet again ! I cannot bear the idea of 
parting.” 

The two days seemed topass very rapid- 
ly, and the hour carne that was to take her 
away from her home. I thought something 
viust happen to prevent her going ; but no, 
the carriage is at the door—the last “Good- 
bye” spoken, and now—she is gone. 

Going up stairs, I found on my table a 
little package, with “ For Alice, to remind 
of Nellie,” written in her familiar hand on 
it. Opening it, I found a long curl of her 
golden hair, covered with “ Forget-me- 
nots.” This brought the tears afresh, and 
it was a long time before I could get ready 
to return to my home. 

Many were the letters that passed be- 
tween us, and at last Nellie wrote that she 
had quite recovered, and that she should 
return very soon. 

Time passed on, and nothing more was 
heard from her, until one day I saw the no- 
tice of the wreck of a vessel. It was the 
one Nellie was to have returned in ! A 
dizziness carne over me as I read this, and 
for some time I was unconscious of every 
thing around me. When I recovered from 
this, I was very languid and sad. The 
doctor recommended change of scene—so, 
as soon as possible, 1 waB taken to the 
Springs. There we stayed some time, and 
on our return stopped at a relative’s in the 
bustling city of New York. A large party 
was given for us by one of ourfriends, who 
thought thus to give me great pleasure.— 
But reluctantly I consented to go, and 
sought out almost immediately a part of 
the room where I could see and not be 
seen. 

Presently the piano was opened, and 
some one commenced playing and singing 
a song that Nellie and 1 had often sung 
together. Rising I went towards the pia¬ 
no, when who should meet my gaze but 
Nellie Ashley ! She rose, and sprang to 
my side, but at first I was so astonished 
that I conld not utter a word. However, 
speech boou carne back to me, and expla- 
nation followed explanation. 

Protected by the kind hand of our Fath¬ 
er in Heaven, she had been prevented by 
something which seemed an accident, from 
sailing in the ill-fated ship—and she was 
safe—our dear Nellie í 

New Haven , Conn. f hitlle Pilgrim. 


jCearning. 

A REMINISCENCE. 

BY ALICE. 

It was at a boarding school that I became 
acquainted with swee^Nellie Ashley, and, 
as the attachment which I soon formed for 
her was mutual, we were ere long very in¬ 
tímate friends. Nellie was not what would 
be called beautiful, and yet to those that 
knew her she was more than beautiful, for 
she was so kind and gentle to every one, 
that when speaking to her one would for- 
get that her features were not regular, and 
that her figure was not queenly. 

Part of every vacation we spent together; 
either Nellie staying with me, or I with 
her. At last, we left school, and after 
each of us had been at home a little while, 
Nellie wrote to me that she was going with 
her father (she had no mother) to the 
Springs, for her health, and asked me to 
accompany them. This I willingly did. 

The Springs did Nellie no good; the 
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it, she would not trouble them to . n 
back with her, but would go on with Em- 
ma to her uncle’s, and stopjust a minute 
at her friend’s as they carne back. There 
'vas what you might cali ‘ a fix,’ and Emma 
and her beau could do nothing but drive 
on. So.on they drovc, and on they drove; 
but dríving on did not drive away their 
troubles. At last, when they had gone 
eight or ten miles, he said that the road 
must have been changed in some way, for 
he liad undoubtedly gone astray, and, as 
they had gone so far and it ivas drawing 
late, they would not have time to find the 
right way. 

“ So they carne back to town, and when 
Miss W. got out of the carriage, she told 
Em.’s beau that when he ascertained how 
the road had been changed, she would be 
very happy to go along with Emma any 
Saturday to spend an afternoon at her 
uncle’s. Since then we have seen nothing 
of Em.’s cousin; but it will be a long time 
before she hears the last of her visit to her 
uncle’s.” 


Cccmting. 

A SAGACIOUS TEACHER. 

The Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune publishes 
the foliowing in an extract from a letter 
written to her family by a young Miss who 
is attending a boarding-school in the in¬ 
terior. 

“ I must tell you about an aflair of Em¬ 
ma H.’s that happened last Saturday. A 
young man who had been paying some at- 
tention to her, hadagreed to come and pass 
pif as her cousin, and take her out carriage- 
riding, under pretenco that he was taking 
her to his father’s, a few miles in the coun- 
try; but his father does not live within a 
hundred miles of this. 

“ Well, he carne according to appoint- 
ment, introduced himselfas Emma’s cousin, 
and asked to take her home with him to 
spend the afternoon. Miss W. said she 
had not the slightest objection, asked how 
far it was, and in what direction, and told 
Emma to get ready to go. But when 
Emma was ready to start, Miss W. also 
carne down ready dressed, and said that, 
as their carriage was large enough for three, 
she would go along with them part of the 
way, and stop at a friend’s who lived a short 
distance from the únele that Emma was 
going to see, and they might stop for her 
as they carne back in the evening. Of 
course they could do no better than tell 
her they would be glad to have her go 
with them, although they would have a 
dull time with her along; but they thought 
they could make up for it by having a nice 
social ride after Mísb W. stopped at the 
friend’s. 

” So off they started in fine spirits, and 
when they had gone three or four miles 
they began to expect that every house they 
carne to, would be the one that Miss W. 
would stop at; but sbe did’ntstop at any. 
Finally, when they bad gone some five or 
six miles, Miss W. said they must have 
passed the house by some miBtake, for they 
had certainly travelled twice as far as it 
was from town; but since they had passed 
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JHoral Sales. 


A SCHOOL GIRL’S REMINISCEN CES. 

Were you ever at bonrding school, gentle reader ? If 
not, yon can scarcely sympalhi 2 e with the triáis and pleas- 
ures too, of those of whoin I am about to speak. Some- 
where h Jíew Eugland, several yenrs ago, there was n 
boarding school kept by a maiden lady who belonged to 
the Society of Prienda, but as what I am to tell you is in 
nearly all particulars, as far as memory serves me, strictly 
true, you will excuse nieifl withhold the real ñames of 
the individuáis concerned, or even that of the place where 
the following events occurred. The house wns an oíd 
fashioued, and in some respeets a very inconvenient tene- 
ment, being almost devoid of closets of every description, 
but well furnisbed with npertures, and widely gnping 
cracks, wbich admitted the bleak winter winds as well 
as the summer heat in a manner not tending to increase 
our comfort, whntever other ndvtuitnge such a System of 
ventilation might have possessed. The house had once 
served for soldier’s quarters during the revoluLionary war, 
but so many yearshad elapsed since that period, that no 
trace of such inhabitants could we ever find, although we 
had no reason to doubt the truth of thetradition from any 
aonearances of a more recent date in the mansión itself. 

At the time I entered the school, there were five apart- 
ments on the first floor, viz :—a dining room and sitting 
room, a kitchen, bedroom and pantry. On thenext íloor 
were six chambers, and above all was the attic of which I 
shall have occasion to speak more particularly, as the 
younger parí of the school spent here a great proportion 
of their time not devoted to study. There were about 

^ception of a kvdayjc^ 

lier ofyoung iadies, but individuáis were most miraculous- 
ly stowed away, some in bedsteads, and others in trundle 
beds, the occupants of one room,(and none of the chambers 
were very large,) seldom exceeding ten. At Jengtii all 
human ingenuity having beeu exhausted in the way of 
stretching the house internally, a long and very narrow 
room was added upon the ground floor which received 
the appeliation of (t the lower bed room.’' Here durinff 
the quarterly meetings held among the Quakers, twelve 
unhappy dañaseis were crowded together, much like cab¬ 
io passengers in a steamer. 

>Vell doí remember one night when this was oursorry 
lot. The weather being extremely hot, all the Windows 
which were only about three feet from the ground, had been 
opened, and the tribe of inseets, so well known for their 
peculiarly fine treble voices, which start the unwary 
aleeper from pleasant dreams to anything but adeliglnful 
reality, liad flocked in, to have a rare feast for camiibnls. 

Towards mormng I grew perfectly desperare under the 
repeated attacks ofthe well armed foe, and springing from 
my bed, I caught up my shoe, and proceeded to oflensive 
rnovemcuts upun the cnemy. My esample was followed 
by some of my compamons, and soon we had battered to 
death melóse combat, great nmnbers of the cruel invad- 
ers. As the wnlla were of white plastering, this nperation 
didi not serve to beautify them, but that was a matter of 
hule concern to us, provided we had a temporary relief 
from the musquitoes. * 

We iikcd the quarterly meetings in winter very much 
Uurmg that season but íew pupila remained at the school 
and not being put to much inconvenience by the visitar*' 
we enjoyed the variety which their society gave us. 

bpon one of thesc occasions, (it was a coid snowv dav ) 
two or three of the male friends had invited some ofthe 
young ladma to rule. Two sleighs had already started 
v.th their freighl, and the third, driven by one Benjamín 

IVrlTl ’’ e " l, 4 htened »»‘o >he surnamesoftfm 
brethren,) was ready for some of the acholara to lake 
their seats. L 

It hqppcried that a liollow in onepart of the fielcl, which 
was planted with corn m summer, wns so filled with wa¬ 
ter during the rniny season, that quite a pond wns formed 
which liad now frozen over, leaving the remnnnta ofeorú 
stalks protruding above the surface. Now Beniamin’s 
Bucephalus possessed hy no means the meek and quiet 
nntionM IIC . h c , h . llrac,er ' 2ed , 1,is master, and so instead of 
fnin H> y f :U V "l S ° ’ 16 X mn * ladies were stcppillg 
field and | C ' 8 |’ H'^ i ^ n ' PÍd P r0menade about the 
aforesaíd! ^ " S hapIeB3 master amon S the cornstalks 

Benjamín aróse, and cast a mournful gaze around but 
after recovermg his hat and whip, and turning the síeigli 
nght side up, he once more presented himself before the 
frightened maidens, who had scrambledover a stone wall 


1 to escape from the fearful quadruped. I was one of the 
1 younger fry, and had not entertained a hope of a sleigh 
i ride, but none of my elders had the courage to run the 
risk of an adventure liUe the one we had just witnessed, 
and so I joyfully took my seat by Benjnmin’s side. The 
ride was a very coid one, and my fingers unprotected by 
a muíí, were almost frozen by the nipping air, but then it ¡ 
was a grnnd thing to have a sleigh ride, you know, and I | 
wassatisfied. | 

But I must tell you, as I promised, something about j 
the attic. It was a large room, extending over the whole 
ofthe house, os it was originally built, and as it was un- 
divided into apnrtments, it formed quite an extensive play- 
room for the children. Here, in the front part, were ar- 
ranged all the pluythings which we had brought from lióme; 
such an array of tea and dinner sets, parlor, chamber and 
kitchen furniture, on a miniature scale, was seldom col- 
Iocted together, exoept in a toy shop. Here were enacted 
all tbe doniestic arrangements of a family, together with 
marvellous additions of our own inveiition, which tended 
to give that variety, which is said to be the “ spice of life.” 

We had forsaken the baby house one afternoon, for the 
less complicnted game of “ hide and seelt.” The oíd at¬ 
tic íurnished excellent nooks for concealing “ leetle in¬ 
dividuáis,” as I have heard a cerlaiu learned proíessor 
say, and these were quickly filled. One part of the room 
was much bigher than the rest, and a large siep, resem- 
bling an out door terrace, led down from the lower to the 
upper part. Just by the chimney, this step shelved over 
and left quite a large darle space underneath. Wethought 
lilis the very gem of liiding places, and resolved to make 
use of it. I went in first, and thougli somewhat surpris- 
ed to find that I could look into the room below, there 
being spaces left betvecn the chimney and the timbers, 
large enougli for a child’s head to go through, still no 
sense ofdanger deterred us frorn takiug possession. One 
little girl stepped in after me, and a third was following 
our exanmle. when suddeniv a creaking sound and a tilt- 
ing of the boards sent a fearful shuddering through our 
Trames. Escape was hopeless ; firmly wedged in lo make 
room for those who were to come after us, we had not 
time toget out before we were precipitated into the next 
story, with a violence wliich was in no degree lessened by 
the various medley which accompanied us; pans, jugs and 
flower-pots, an iron dock weight, and 1 know not what 
else, carne tumbling upon us, little victims that we were. 
My Hule companion, having lighted upon me in her de¬ 
scent, rolled away like an India rubber hall, wilhout re- 
ceiving any injury, except a few scratches, but not so 
hnppy was I. The flower-pot broke on the back of my 
head, producing a bump which might have senred even 
a phrenológlst, and when* '•"«•woi-od nn^Kpnspc T 


f “evero cut in my iirm - 1 was P^ced under the 
skiJfuI ar.j uanríH of the eider lady of the estab- 

lisbment, and truly she administered remedies which were 
fully as painful as the wounds. For one halfhour, my 
aching head wns vigorously plied with a stiíf brush, and 
at tbe end of that time the swelling was verily reduced. 
I believe even a bone might have given way under such 
strokes. Camphor was applied to the bleeding wound in 
thearin, and any sensation, after the first shock produced 
by tbe smart, might have been called a pleasant one. The 
oíd lady then called the children together, and gave a sol- 
emn lecture upon the sin of hidinir in such d ílllCTPrniin 
places, and said 


the only wonder was that we had’nt all 
fallen into the chimney, as there was an open space in it 
there, just bigenough t’o liold us, and if we had gone in, 
there would have been little chance of our corning out 
alive. Whether this last information was strictly true, I 
know not, but at any rnte, we were sufliciently frightened 
to have believed anything she might have told u° about 
it, and we never hid there ngain. 

í have said but little of my schoolmates, but memory 
retains with wonderful distinetness, nearly all. Tbeir 
ages were various; indeed, all the way from four to 
twenty'five. Some, I símil always remember with pleas- 
ure; a few, I still dearly Inve. Great changos have pass- 
ed over many of them; aml no doubt the history of each 
would be interesting if we could obtain it A large pro¬ 
portion of them are rnnmed and settled in difierent parta 
ofthe Union. We shall never all meet again on earth : 
yet once again we shall meet when tiie earth and the 
henvens have fled away. It is a solernn thought. We 
know not what may have been the influence which each 
one exerted upon the rest, and perhaps a lasling impress 
or good or evil has been at that school made upon some 
oí us. The past we cannot recall ; be it our aim in the 
uturc, to place nlt the influence God has given us. unon 
tne ngnt side. 
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* A likely story 1 Jitn f bring the 1 antera,’ 

Jim, an overgrown fann boy, brought tho 

kiilern, and the farmer at once observcd ©y 
protuberant poekets. 

* Ha!’ aníu he, ‘ I rather think we’re on the 
road to a dkcovery. Kmpiy your poekets,’ 

Thia I whb Torced rcluctnntly to do. Out 
carne the pea ches and pears, 

* Now, young man,* said the farmer, triura* 
phantly, * w¡ll you bo kind enough to inforrn 
me wbere these carne from ?* 

1 From my aunfe,’ Baid 1, confused at tho un- 
lucky di seo very. 

‘ Ho, ho!’ laughed he. * You’re a cunníng 
youngrogue, ain’t you ?’ and tho Imtcful fiirm 
boy joined in the iattgh. * Vour aunt is a very 
fine woman, I sliould say.’ 

* Ves, she is. 1 

‘lio, ho í how well you carry it out. But 
the íüct is, my young friend, your story won’t 
go down. Take olfyour jackct.’ 

‘ What for?* osked [, trcmbling. 

* Never mind. Bo as I teü you.’ 

Witliout cntcring into particulars, it is suf- 

ficíent to say that i got a sound fíogging, and 
nll for nothing. It waa ascerlnmed aftenvards 
that I ivas not to blame, and tho farmer apolo* 
gized, after a flash ion, huí as for the ñoggíng, 
that couldn't be taken b&ck. I think I fcel it 
yet. 


an tmFtmTinirAtPE x,aij. 

Til ere iived in the town where I attendcd 
boanlmg-scbool, a rlch oM farmer, ivho, among 
bis other possessions, owncd a fine orchard of 
eiioíse t'riiit- H eertahily did look tempting 
from the road, with its rosy cheeked appies, its 
!nacióii 3 peara, peaches, and pluma, and my 
sehool companions often cast longing glanees 
at Lhis panidise of forbidden fruit, 

Sehool-boys are not apt to have a very strict 
moral code, * Hookíng’ is, in tfieir oyes, n 
very triíHng matter, and aítogethcr diííerent 
from stcnlmg. Bo it ciianced that sume of my 
compnniona ibrmcd a dcsign of paying a visit 
une dark night, to Farmer ííensliaw’s orchard, 
nml laying in a supply of the delicious fruit for 
homo consumption. 

I wiaii it dístinotly to be understood that I 
was not of tliis mimber; not tJmt í v/as lint 
Í'niíl of fruit, bul as í got more of ít iban my 
companions, possibly the temptation was not 

so stroag in my case, 

I ctiauccd to ha ve aniuintliviiigat two miles 
djstaiit from the sehool, and at iier hospitable 
mansión í was wont to pass Saturdaye, rettirn- 
ing in tho evening, As elic too had plenty of 
fruit, 1 ahvays farad well whenever í vísited 
hor. 


One Suturday eveuing, after my weekly 
visit, I prepared to return to the sciiooí, Just 
aa I was etarting, my aunt gnve me—nn un- 
lucky gift ít proved—a couple of ponches a mí I 
the same number of peora. They wcre large, 
and looked so tecnptíng, that ít was not in my i 
heart to decline them, though it would have 
heen bettcr if I had, , 

My way homo lay by Farmer Hcnshaw’s 
orchard, Aa J was walking leiaurely by, I 
íteard a noise as of boys running, and saw, a 
momcnt oftorwards, two or three boys jumping 
o ver the fenee, and making off in very percep¬ 
tible has te. Cióse upon their hcela was Farmer 
licnaliaw himself, It flnahed upon my mind at 
once that they liad been surprised in íhe act of 
purloining fruit. 

Sueh is the forcé ’of example, that í, too, 
witliout knowing why, was íorthwith seized 
ivitii an impulse to run nlso, At the time I 


starter! the farmer was eenreely two rods be. 
hind. He Bpeedily caught up with me, and 
grasping my collar, shook me in a very uneom- 
íortnble manner, exclaiming— 

* So I’ve eauglit you, my young thiof, have 


‘ I nm not a thief,’ said I, atoutly, * What 
have I síolen ?* 


‘What have you atol en ? That’s rather a 


cool íjnestion. Bo you deny that you have 
been at my trees to-night?* 

* Certainly I do, 1 

1 Then how carne you here, I should líke to 
know?' 


* I was walking heme from my ausl's, where 
1 have heen to spend tlie day/ 
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CARELESS WOÍlDSi 

1 .\ml wliy beJiuUicst timu tUt' mofe tlmt íb in Utr bretl- 
er’s ['ve, but consiiltrcst mít tlie bcam tbat i-! in iFiínmi 
cye:’" 

‘Oh, dear!’ cxclnimed Nellie Martin, 
as shc carne in from school, and thrcw hei 
books down on the table, * I do thínk i 
boarding-school is the worst placo in thi 
world,’ 

‘ Why,’ replied Mabel Lee, her room- * 
mate, ‘ 1 thought you lilied it cvcr so 
niuch ; y ou said you did, y es te id ay.’ ’ í 

1 Well, I thought so then, but I don’t * 
now, for the girls are all the time mai* ' 
ing unkind remarles about me; and I 1 
mean to sit down now and write to motil* 1 
er, and ask her if I may come lióme,’ ’ 

j A slíght smile spread over Mabel't ^ 
countcnance, as shc rejoined:— ! 

| * I suppose you never say anything 

agaínst the other girls, do you?* * 

‘ No, indeed, uot as tliey do, I am sure. 1 
Why, if I said one half as many thíngi 
about Gertrudc Lcland as she does about < 
me, I should be asbamed to show mj 
face anywhere.’ 1 

‘ 'Well, Nellie, suppose you and I each 
tal;e a piece of paper and write down evtry 
slanderous expression that we hcar cacb 
othor use thís evening, and at nine o’clock 
compare our papers,’ 

‘Well I am willing, butl don’t believe 
wc símil have any tliing to write; ftt any 
rato, I guess your paper will he hlank.— 

If you would only try it with the Agirla in 
the next room, there would be sonic fun 
in it.’ 

‘ Take care, Nellie, or I shall have to 
commence immediateíy.’ 

The evening worc away, and nine o’clock 
arrived. As soon as the fírst stroke oí 
the bell was heard, Nellie pushed asida 
her books, saying, ‘ Now, Mabel, let me 
hcar what you llave to say; you must read 
íirst, because you have the longest Iist.— 

I rather think you have not studied much 
to*night; itseems to me your pencil bal 
done nothing but write, write, all the eve* 
níng.’ 

* And it strikes me that your tongne 
has done nothing but run, run, all this 
evening. llut 1 must begin, or we shall 
not be in bed in season. I bave—let me 
see—onei two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eíght, nine, ten breaches oftbc ninth com* 
mandment against you on my paper.’ 

‘ Not bo many, I know; let me hear.’ 

‘Inthefirst place, when you opened 
your books to commence studying, you 
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tjj 0U ght Misa Lañe waa the croasest tcach- 
er t^at ever lived, ate gave such long and 
bardleasons/ 

t Oh, yes, I remember that is the strong- 
eat expression I have used, ia it not ?; 

* We will see. Then, you asked me ií 
I intended to keep my two ailent hours 
this cvcning; I told yon no, not until to- 
morrow morning; npon that, you callcd 
y ra , —— nn unfeeling creature, for re- 
ouiring n3 to keep tkcm at all. 

H < Soon after that, the firc needed some 
attention. Ydu w*ent to the wood-box for 
gome wood, and accidcntally tore your 
dreas ou a nail which was sticking in the 
gideofit. You dcclared that the next 
time yon liad a box sent you from lióme, 
youliop' d your brother John would have 
nothíng to do with naüing it up ; the 1 lit- 
tlc scainp,’ I think waa the epithet you 
used, You sat down to mendyour dress, 
but conld not find your thimble; I remind- 
ed you that you lent it to Fannie, yester- 
day, and you repüed that you wished she 
had bcen at the bottom of the Red Sea, 
before she carne in here borrowing your 
thín^s. I could not help smiling, then ; 
for 1 remembered that you borrowcd her’s 
aweek ago ; and lostít; and she was 
. obliged to use your’s instead. 

‘About ciglit o’clock, Sarah carne in to 
ask yon wherc the líistory lesson com- 
rnenced ; you told licr; but no sooncr 
bad she left the room, than you cxclaimeú, 
—‘ I Itopc I sliall never be accused of fol¬ 
io wing ber dxample ; she had better keep 
berears opeu when the lesson was given 
out. 1 believe she always hcars with. liar 

elbows.’ 

‘ Oar lamp went out, a few minutes ago. 
Vou called the lady with whom we board, 
a'stingy olil woman’ that could not aíford 
to fiupply us with dcccnt lamp-oil.* 

‘ Olí, Mabel, did I rcally say that? I 
don’t remember it; why, ljow wickcd it 
was. It was entirdy my fault that the 
lamp did not burn well; for when I had 
acaled my letter, 1 played with my seal- 
ing-wax until I had neaíly covercd the 
wick with it, W r ell please don’t read any 
more to me, for I am heartíly asliamed of 
myself. In future, I will try to keep a 
strict watch over my tongue ; and over 
my thouglits, too, for I snpposc I should 
never s<ty such things if I did not (hi»J; 
(bera fírat/ I 

As Mahel lay in bed that night, think- i 
o ver the events of the day, tliis verse carne 
into her mind: ‘ In the inultitudc of words 
there wanteth not sin: but he that refrain- 
| cth his lips is wise.’ 
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DESCaiPTIVB. 


LETTERS FROM SANDWICH ISLANDS.—No. 7. 

Wailaku, Alan i i jXovember 11, 1837. 

To THE ReADERS OF THE VOUTH’S COMPANION, 

My DearFriends,—In my last letter I tolcl you 
ofthe ungoverned slate of children at these islands, 
This, ofcourse, has an unfavorablo influence on 
their character. It hardens the heart. Children 
who do not listen to the voice of their earthly pa- 
rents are apt to beoome obdurate; and unless 
God snatches them, in infinite rnercy, as brands ¡ 
from the burning, they grow up impenitent; live 
and die hardened sinners, and have their portion 
with the wiclted in the world of woe. Such being 
the State of things at these islands_we have bogan 
of late, to think of the boarding school system. 
Our friends and patrons also have strongly urged 
this, and we have now th^happiuess of being able 
to say that three boarding schools are in success- 
ful operation; two for mole, and one for female 
children. You will be glad to hear that we have 
no difiiculty in obtaining children. Many more 
little boys and girls wish to enter the school than 
we can accommodate. And what may surprise you, 
after all that I have said of the want of parental 
government at these islands, I assure you that the 
children of these schools are contcnted and hap- 
py; and we find less difhculty in governing them 
than any children whom I have ever seen. The 
school for little girls ís under my care. We have 
about forty of them, from the age of four years up 
to about ten. We are greatly eucouraged to per¬ 
severe in our labora in the schools. We cannot 
but hope and believe that God will blessthern; 
that many of these children will become intelli- 
gent, truly wise, pious and happy; will become ¡ 
useful on earth, and shine as stars forever in ¡ 
heaven. That they may become thus, you. will 
not cense to pray. 

You would like to know what we find for the 
little girls to do during recess from study. This 
at presont is one of the greatest diíficulties which 
we have to contend with. There are so few things 
little girls can do at these islands, that we are per- 
plexed to know what to do with them. We give 
them all the sewing we can procure, and I am in 
expectation of obtaining work of this kind for 
them. They already sew very prettily. They 
are now learning to braid bonnets, and we shall 
be likely to employ them in this business to a con¬ 
siderable extent. When they become a little 
larger, ifspared, we hope to have them learn to 
spin and knit. At present, they will be strictly 
confined to school, and will not need so much sec¬ 
ular btisipe 1 ss c l‘3 they may at some future day. 
We shall afhmsteadily to maleé them industrióos, 
and oleanly, as well as intelügent. May our ef- 
forts be succeeded. Especial!/ do we desire to 
see these little daughters of degraded Hawaii 
washed in atoníng blood, and sitting at the Sa- 
viour J s feet, Your alfectionate friend. 

J. S. Greene. 
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O&UUNAL. 

HAWTIIORNE COTTAGE. 

14ke a geni in a beauiiful aitting, like a bírd on her j 
ne gt, al most concealetl by the thick curtain of grceti, so j 
did Hawthorne Cottage nppear to me, as after a weary | 
day’s ride in the stage-coaeh, we suddenly emerged from 
a thick wood, through which wehad been ricJing fur sume 
minutes, and stopped befure the lovely spot bearing the 
above ñame. On one síde of the cottage, stood a magniíi- 
centeltn, whose drooping hrauches beut over the íowfy j 
roof, shading it compietely from the rays of the son. _ Orí 1 
the other si de, a group of fir trees iurmeü a deíigiufui 
and ever greeu retreat, where a rustió bower liad been ; 
built for lile inmates of the cottage, and where I imagined ; 
at once, my friend Ellen had passed many a Summer’s 
afternoon. A grass plat la id out wilh great tasle, and j 
liaving in its centre, some beauiiful rose-bushes in full j 
blooml whose fragrance fiiíed the air, occupied the space j 
in front of the coltage ; and completed the cliarrning pie- | 
ture. I 

School girls* friendships are proverbially short-lived, ¡ 
but, liad you seen the delight with which sweet Ellen May 
welcomed me to her home, and the juy expressed in her 
lovely face, you would perhaps have thought, lliat títere 
were some exceptions to the rule. Our acquainiai^e liad 
been formed some years previouely, at a bourding school, 
and we had maintained a correspondence ever since, each 
regarding the other as her nearest and dearesl friend. 
Oíd people prophesied that absence would soon rob our 
iriendsliip, but they were quite mista líen, for time in- 
creased inslead of diminishing it; and a few weeks before, 

I received an urgent request to visít my friend, in her re* 
líred country borne, \vhieli invitalion I gladly accepted, 
and ihus it happened that í fouiid mysetf, after a journey 
of many miles, s'utiug with Ellen in “ Huwiliorn cottage/’ \ 

“ I am so glad yon iiave come, Lizzie,” was Elíen s 
exclamado», as we sat together, hand in hand, in her 
pleasant chamher. t( We have been quite s;uí here, for 
the last few months, and yon wili chetr us, I am sure, if 
anything can.” 

A tear dimmed Ellen’a bine eye, and her joyous expres¬ 
ión gave place to one of sadness, as she continued, 

“ 1 llave often spoken to you, Lizzie, of brother James, 
lie is, you know, the captain of a vessel, and, for some 
time we have been very anxious to hear from him, as the 
» llover,” was expected in three months ago, and notínng 
has been heard from her for many months. Three weeks 
since, an account of a shipwreck, off the coastof South 
America, reached us, and we have every reaaon tothink 
that it was his vessel, and we fear ”— 

¡Mere Elleu’s soba toid me, too plainly, what it 
was they feared ; and I could only in silence sympathize 
with her sorrotv, as it was too deep for words to assuage. 
In thia case, resignation and submission were indeed 
hard to practice. 

Captain May was an only son, and since his father’s | 
death, liad been to his motlier, all that a son could be, 1 
and, to his sisters, a most devoted brother. He had 
bought for them the lovely cottage, where they lived, and 
when he was at home, devoted all his time to his motlier 
and sisters. Nolhing could exceed his devotion to their 
happiness; and this devotion was repaid by anequal af- 
fection on their part. Such was the son, such the broth¬ 
er, whom they had lost. And I felt it would be in vain, 
to offer consolation in so deep a heart’s sorrow as this. 
Words of comfort would seem like cruel mockery at such 
a time. Love and eympathy are the only remedies for a 
wounded heart. 

A month had passed, and I was still aresident at Haw¬ 
thorne cottage. The days and weeks had passed so rap- 
idly, that my visit was nearly at an end, before it seemed 
to have commenced, and my friend Ellen, as well as her 
motlier, protested that I should not leave them. The deep 


; sadness of wliich Ellen had spoken to me, became still 
! deeper, as linie wore away, and no trace was fouud of the 
; absent. At such a lime, Ellen was particularly anxious 
to have a friend with her, wlio could lielp her to cheer 
her motlier, and to sustain herself under so heavy a trial. 

Accordingly it was agreed that I should spend anotll- 
er tnonth with the dear inmute? of the cottage. 

Ir was at the cióse of a sullry da y in August. Bessie 
AI oy had just returned from a long walk i ti the woods, 
wiiíi her harids full of wild fiowers, and Ellen, with her 
usual inste, was arranniug them iu a vate, «round the foot 
of wliicli she placed some beauiiful moas which we had 
gathered in the “ Glen.” 

Mrs. May had lain «side hef wnrk, and was sitting by 
the opeo window, watching tha ciuuds, tinged most gor- 
geously by the setting sun. Beauiiful she looked to me 
then; her fine features softened by sorrow, and an expres- 
sion of griefi but of a sttbdued and chastened grief, inak- 
ing them still more lovely than in the days oíher bappi- 
uess. 

11 Do you remember, my dear daughter,” said she, ttirn- 
ing to Ellen, who had talien a seat beside her mother, 
“ the last evening that Jumes spent with us. It was very 
nmch such a day as this, and from this window he watch- 
ed with me the beauiiful su use t, 1 Think of me at twi- 
light, dear motlier,* he said, 1 for, at that hour, my thoughts 
will alwnys be with you,’ ! * 

“ Perhaps be is thinking of us now, mother,” replied 
Ellen, “ if not in this World, his epirit may still love to vis* 
it ihese sceues/and those he loved so well ;*’ and the gen* 
tle girl drew still nearer to her motlier, and gazed itito 
her face with the deepest aftection, as she continued, “ Let 
us not give up all bope that he still lives, and that God 
has sent this trial upon us to prove our failh in his goad* 
ness.” 

Tlie mother did not reply to these \vord3 of comfort, 
but 1 saw, from her silence, that she had no ionger any 
bope of seeing her son again in this world. 

Suddenly, as we sat, eacli absorbed in her own sad 
thoughts, the sournl of a horse’s hoofs broke in upon the 
stillness. Nearer and nearer the noise npproached, and 
ai length we saw, through the trees, a single horsetnan 
riding rapidiy towards the house. In a moment more he 
stopped before the gate, and leaping from his saddle, ran 
toward the house. 

“ ’Tis my son—’tis James,” was all I heard, and the ! 
next instan!, the motlier liad pressed the son cióse to her 
bearl. 

“Bessie, my darling sister! my dearest Ellen,” was 
all that their brother could say, as he kissed them nrrain 
and again. Their joy was too great for u iteran ce. They 
could only gaze upon those beloved features, and lift their 
hearts to Ileaven in silent gnuitude, 

Many a princely mansión could boast greater splendor 
iban their lowly dwelling, but nowhere would you have 
found greater hiippiuess or more thankful hearts thasi ex- 
isted that night in Hawthorne Cottage. m. w, d. 
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Narraíiüf. 


HISTORY OF A HEATHEN BOY. 

| [Mrs. Iloisingtoii, American Missionary at Batticotta, in Cey- 
lon, in a Uetter to hcr son, whois now rcaiding in WilUnmstown, 
Ms. givcs the foliowíng interesting Narrative, which siie permita 
ns to copy in tlie Youtli’a Companion.] 

I llave been intending, for several inonths past, to give 
you the history of a little Tamil boy, who is, l shonld 
think, near] y as oíd as yoursclf. Yon probably saw him 
befóte \ve went to America, but will not recollect him. 
The first time I saw him, he was sitting on the verantíuh 
oí tlie school rooms at Oodooville, a poor liitle emaciated 
creature, and was told that he was found, sitting alone by 
the wav-side. haifstarved. He was taken un hvsome omp 
who pitied him, and who well knew where* to' direct bis 
steps to fmd charity. He was brought to the missionary 1 
at Oodooville, and thcre the forlorn one found that tender 
care which liis own kindred had denied him, 

ít w;ii plcasant to see the kind hearted girls of the 
boavding school, feeding the little starveling, with their 
own congy (gruel) and rice. A few months of such nurs- 
ing, transformad him into a playful, happy child. No 
doubt remained that he was cast ofí’by those who wished 
íorid tliemselves of the burden oftaking careof him. Mr. 


Spaulding named him Ulan, which ineans a destitutc one 
As he grew oidor, he manifestad strong attachment to 
Mr. and Mrs. S. 

When they were going to another station to spend the 
day, though several miles distant, the little fellow would 
follow them,running cióse behiud the bandy, and when 
they lookcd back, he would meet their Inolis with a smile 
'Filis he did from choice. If yon shonld see Mr. aml 
Mrs. Spaulding in America, and will nsk them, they will 
tell you more about him th;m I can. 

After we returned here from America, among the manv 
native acquaintauces who cal le d to see us, we noticed a 
rather dirty boy, with a bit of ragged eloth around him 
about as largo as a pocket handkercliief. Thoimh he had 
a bcggor's appeanmce, unlike others of that description 
lie asked for nothing, and always smiled when I spoke to 
him. Noticing him about the yard daily, T made inquiry 
and leamed that it was the same boy who was formerly m 
O. I asked him wliat he whmed, and he ipiite timidíy 
replied, “ a eloth.” I ilion asked him why he had leit 
Oodooville. ' “ Did they send you away because yon was 
a naughty boy 7" “ No,” he replied, “ I Imve not been a 

M boy—1 carne here to eat the rice which Diese bovs 
lea ve.’* 1 saw at once that it was more proper, now that 
he had become such a large boy, that he shonld be receiv- 
íng lusfood from the Seminary Juds, than from the girls 
in the O, Seminary. ° 

But, I, t( you are oíd enough to earn your own 
living now, it is not good that you shonld be living here 
onbj to eat .” “ What can í do /” was bis reply, “ if you 

will give mesóme work, l will do it.” I asked if he could 
read, he said, “ No.” ” Tlien why do yon not go to 
school and learn.” He replied, “ Where can I go ? who 
will tendí me ?’* ° 

lhinlíing that he probably liad but little incliriation to 
learn, I told him that I would cali the teacher of a school 
near us, and íf he could take him into bis school, he must 
go and try to learn, and that when I saw that lie was puno 
tual in bis atteudance, he should have n ncw eloth. 

I called the teacher, and had no dilliculty in making 
him interested in the boy’s case. He consented to teacíi 
liim, and as be went away, I said to him, “ Let us see if 
we cannot train up this poor hoy to be auseful man amona 
bis comitrymen.” The next morning, litan took bis place 
among the scholurs, and commenced the alphabet, by writ- 
ing eacli leíter in the sand, on the (loor of the bungalow 
with bis finger. In this way Tamil children learn to read 
and write at the same time. But he was so naked that [ 
could not wait till he had proved bis diligence as a achol¬ 
ar, soseeing that he had actually commenced learning, I 
gave him a new eloth hefore he went to school in the af- 
icmoon. U was very plcasant to scc him run oíf, so hap¬ 
py in bis new dress. He rece i ved ríce, plantains , <S¿c. 
from our taiile, and the Seminarists always left some of 
their portion for him, and so he liad plenty to eat. At 
night, when lie got tired and sleepy, he would come and 
lie down in our veranda!), on the hard brick, or mortar 
íloor, and sleep more sweetiy than many little boys in 
America do, in their nice chambers, and downy beds, 
The hungry dugs, that roani at night in quest of food, 
might run across the veranda!), and the sncdccs too, but he 
sle it on without fear! Sony, I gave him a mat to sleep 
on, and that he might have a clean dress every week, I 
added to bis treasures another eloth. What a rich boy! 
iwo cloths , ofa yard and a half cadt, and a mat ! A pil- 
low he did not need, when he wanied to raise bis head, lie 
could put bis soft arm under it. That he might fecl that 
he was niaking some return, for the fuvnrs shown him, I 
made him keeper of your little sister’s rabbits. He was 
to let them out in the morning, and to watcli them while 
they croppcd the grass in the yard, til! school time, and to 
do the same at evening, and thcn catch, and shut them 
up. This work lie performed quite to our satisfaction, and 
bis oiou too, I think, for he nppeured very happy while per- 
forming the duties of bis office ! He slill found plenty of 
time to piay. IIis teacher seeniecl pleaeed with bis profi* 
clency while at school. In a few weeks he carne smiling 
and hauging his head over one shoulder, as though he liad 
sume favor to ask. I inquired “ what now, Ulan 7” “ Sonic 
paper to cover my new book,” he replied, “ I have Icarn- 
ed the alphabet; and now my teacher says J may hegin lo 
load. 1 gavu lililí U papur, ano' a pnce to Duy some pre¬ 
pared ollas, strips of the palrnyra leaf— lo make a satchel 
to carry his books in. This he braided, while sitting on 
the steps of the verandnh watehing the rabbits. When 
completad, he carne for a cord, by which to suspend it 
over his slioulder. He next braided a small mat, ludí a 
yard square, to sit upon while at school. He seemed much 
changed in his iooks. The sad, itnploring expression he 
liad, when he first presented himself before us, gave place 
to an air of cheerfulness and satisfaction. 

After a while wc missed him from his sleeping place at 
night, but thinking he had taken a faney to sleep on the 
Seminary veranda!), we made no inquirios, yet we soon 
lcarncd that he was sleeping in the church ! Now yon 
musí recollect that our church diífers widely from the 
beautifully finished, and furnished cluirclies of America. 
Iiere are no pews, or slips, no carpets—merely the great 
empty building, open from tlie fioor to tlie ridge, and two 
rows of pillara which snpport the roof running through it, 
and a jndpit built up near one end, Thus naked it ap- 
pears, except when prepared for the Sabbalh. Then mats 
are spread over the fioor, for the congregaron to sit upon. 
The owls and the bats congrégate thcre, and fmd ampio 
acconunodations among the prujections, and roughneKses 
of the walls and timbers. One evening when almost chark, 
William Ward saw Ulan carry ing his mat into the church. 
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and asked why lie carried it there. He replied, “ I sleep 
here.” William could hardly givchim credit for so much 
courage, but determined to watcli him. So the next 
niorning he rose early and went into the church, and not 
seeing him at once he looked into the pulpit , and there lay 
the Yitüa fearlcss felimo, slecping as quietly as though lie 
had been in bis mother’s hed room ! Whcn William spoke 
he started up, but sutiled whcn he saw who it was. Wil- 
jiam asked, “ Why do yon sleep here?” “ Because I like 
to.” “But are you not afraid to sleep Itere alone?” 

“ Afraid! “ Do you not believe in the stories 

vour people tell about paijsl" (evil spirits,) said William. 

No, I do not believe them. Mr. Spaulding tuld me not 
to fear them, that tliey were a He— ihereí'ore I am not 
afraid! ” He next removed his lodgiugs to a palmyra 
Jrove near by, where he síept on the ground under the 
trees. As it was the fruit season, the owners were keep- 
ing watch there at night. Whenever I enquired of the 
teacher about him, lie reported him “a elever hoy in his 
class,” meaning, tlmt he was one of his best scholars. 

I used frequently to cali hint in, and question him. He 
learned the whole of a small catechism, the command- 
ments, and severnl liymns, and liad learned to read well in 
the New Testament. About ten days ago, while we were 
absent from the station, a woman carne and sought him 
out, and elaimed him as her son ! lie looked astoníshed 
and incredulous, and whcn she asked him to go with her 
to a village where she formerlv lived, he seemed unwillmg 
10 go. She, howcver, overeóme his reluctance by the 
promise of a new cloth, and other little matters. When 
we returned at cvcning they had gone; bul they botheome 
in a day or two after. I asked the woman how long since 
she liad seca her son, she said, “ nearly eight years.” 

** Ifow then do you ktiow this is your son ?” said I. 

She replied, “ I was told he was liere.” She then saiú 
when he was but an infant, slie leít him in her brotlier s 
fainily, near Manepy, and went to Trincomala to see her, 
sister, who was sick, and that finding work, she had re- 
mained there ever since. “ Butwhat didyou suppose had 
become of the little boy?” I asked. She said her brother 
sent her word that, by some means, the child had eseaped 
from his hands, and that the Oodooville missionary was 
taking care of hiin ! And that she heard from him se ver- 
ai times through lier brotlier. About five months since, 
hearing that her brother was dcad, and not knowing wliat 
had become of her boy, she joined a company who were 
coming to J afín a, from Trincomala. I i tupi i red if she in- 
tended to take him back with her. ¡Míe said, “just as 
you picase.” After talking with them both ior some time, 

I asked Itlan whether lie wislied to go with his mother, or 
rernain bere, and be a good boy, and continué in school. 
He liung his bead and looked íirst to bis vi other, then to 
me, but did not speak. I told him that iV lie wislied to stay 
and was a good boif , he wotild nevor want friends to take 
care of him. That we liad take» him up, when he 
was forsaken by mother and friends, because we loved his 
soitl t and wislied him to he instructed, to become a child 
ofGod, and to go to hcaven when he died. And now if 
he wislied to Ieave us and go with his mother, he need not 
hesitate to say so. After quite a struggle with his feel- 
ings, he whispered out, ** _/ wish to go Poor child ! 
though lie had inade such a foolish choice, I could not 
blame him ! After living so long, unloved, uncared íor by 
a single relatíve, his heart had been completely won by 
the aflectionate tone», and a lew kíud attentions of his 
mother. I gave him his clean cloth, and told him to re- 
member, that from his infaney until now, he had no friends 
but God and the Missionarks, and asked if be was now 
going away to forget wbat he liad been taught, to become 
a heathen, and tell lies, steal, &c. as they do. With a 
sorrowfiil expresson but with much einphasis, he replied, 

“ No, no!” After I leít him, he remuined on the verun- 
dah for some time. Quite a grouphud collected, and had 
heard the conversation. They all bogan tell i ng him how 
fuolish it was in him to go away—his mother, a!so, told 
him it would be better to stay. tíoou his face hrightened 
up, and coming to my door, he said, u í will go with rny 
mother now, but will come again on Wednesday,” that 
being tbe day she had set íor leaving. But the time is 
past, and he has not made his appearunce. 

I presume his wish to go with his mother prevailed over 
his childish judgment; and little boys you know, love to 
see new places, besides he has an older brother in Trin- 
cornalee, wlioin he wishes to see. líe will not he long in 
discovering the fact, that he has forsaken his best friends. 
ilis mother says she gains a livelihood hy buyiug and sell- 
ing in the bazaar. He will the re fo re he exposed to al! 
manner of evils, and ruined, we fear. He rnay see bis 
folly and rcturn. 
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N A R R A TIVE. 

tFritten for the Youth's Companion. 

TNFIiIJENCE OF EXAMPLE. 

No. I. 

Emeline Porter had been carefully educated by 
an cxcellent, but perhaps too indulgcnt mother, 
lili s iio was fourteen; and thcn she was sent to a 
boarding school more than fifty miles from her fa- 
tber’s luirse, where she was to finish her educa- 
tion. Many were the words of counsel and ad- 
monition which Mrs. Porter bestowed upon this 
only and half-worshipped daughter at parting; 
and many were the tears shed by her two young 
brotliers, as they followed, with their almost blindad 
eves. the carrinee which was conveying her away. 
'Emeline recelved the gentle admonitions of her 
mother, as we fear admonitions are too o fíen re¬ 
ceived, with a secret rising of the hcart, a sort of 
proud feeíing that she needed them not; that she 
ehonld be quite able to resist teinptation, and per- 
iectly competent to judge correctly for herself up¬ 
on e’very emergency. Indeed, sclf-confidence is 
the characteristic of youth, ignorance and inex- 
periencc; age, wisdom, and cxperience know the 
weakness of human nature, and its liability to err; 
therefore they are Ied humbly and believingly to 
d¡ for guidance from the Fountain of Wisdom, 
and it is granted them. 

Emeline had many good qualities; she wns af- 
fcctionate, obliging, and for an indulged child, 
obedient; and her mother believed she had good 
principies; so indeed she had, if the principie, or 
rather the motive which looks to the approbation 
of the world as the most vahmble reward for well- 
doing, can be called good; but she had never had 
fixed in her miad the puré, certain and unvarying 
standard which can only be learned from the Bi- 
lile; and which is the only sure guide through the 
joya, as well as the dífficultiesktemptations oflife. 

When Emeline was íirst introduced to the mem- 
bcrs of the school, one young lady particularly at- 
tracted her attention; and in truth Lucy Williams’ 
fine graceful figure,brilliant complexión and spavk- 
ling eyes were just calculated to strike her with ad- 
miration. Lucy was two years older than our hero- 
inc, and was the bolle and beauty of the village, so 
that Emeline looked up to her almost as to a superi¬ 
or being, Lucy’s ruling passion was thedesirc of 
admirntion; this homage was therefore very pleas- 
ing to her, and she soon distinguished the one 
'dio oftered it with a large share of favor. The 
intinmey thus begun, continued to increase, till 
no one, not even her mother, possessed such an 
¡nfhiencc over Emeline’s miad, as did Lucy.— 
Had Luey’s influence been exerted for good, this 
"ould not liave been so lamentable; but, alas! she 
"as unprincipled, and it was exerted onlv for evil. 
Viiprinripled! wc trust this cannot be said ofma- 
ny girls of sixteen; but it could truly be said of 
Lucy, She was vain, id le, and deccitful, and o fi¬ 
len disohediont boíh to bcr parents and teacher; 
but she veiled those bad qualities ulíder so speci- 
oii s an exterior, and so dextcrously ex cu sed what- 
cver she ivas conscious did not appear quite right 
iu her conduct; and was witlial so gay and ani- 
nmted, so fuII of life, spirit and fun, that she was 
genoraliy a favorite among her young companions, 
and she often led them into scrapes, from which 
their ingenuity and liers combincd, failed to es¬ 
tácate them. 

“Come,” said slie to Emeline one day, two or 
three weeks after her arrival at the school, “ let 
usgo and take a walk in the garden.” As tliis 
'vas not forbidden, Emeline cheerfully complied. 


Lucy, after looking carefully around her, led the 
way to a large bed of delieious strawberries. 

“Do you lovestrawberries, Emeline,”said she. 

“ Yes,” answered Emeline, with a little hesi- 
tation, “ but I don’t think it quite right to pick 
th ese.” 

“Why, my dear,” asked Lucy, quickly. 

“I was told we were forbidden to gnther them 
without express permission from our gaverness.” 

“ WJiat thcn, my dear, The permission, I daré 
say, would be given if we would take the trouble j 
to go back and ask for it; so where’s the harm 
of taking them without it? Mrs. Brown will not | 
liave the fewer strawberries, will she?” i 

“ I suppose not,” said Emeline, “ but they are ¡ 
her strawberries you know, and if she forbids us ; 
to take them without leave, I think we ought 
not to.” i 

“ If it was going to hurt Mrs. Brown the least j 
jot, Miss Porter,” said Lucy, drawing hcrself up j 
with an air ofoflended dignity, “ I wouldn’t touch j 
one oflier strawberries for a kingdom ; but shej 
has a great many more than she can use—then I 
wliat possible harm can there be in our eating a 
fow of them.” And she gatliered a handful and 
ofíered them to Emeline as she spoke. Emeline 
drew back. 

“ They won’t hurt you,” said Lucy, smiling, 

“ tliough you shrink from them as if you thought J 
them poison. Come take them and eat them, ¡ 
without that terrible scowl upon your face, One 
would think by your looks, I was oftering,you crab- 
apples instead of strawberries.^* 

The tempter prevailed. JVrom talse síiame 
Emeline dared not resist any longer, and she 
took and ate “the forbidden fruit.” 

Lucy gathered as much as she pleased, and 
thcn taking Emelinc’s arm she said, “ If you 
please wc will go and walk by the pretty brook 
that winds about the foot ofyonder bilí.” 

“Buthow are we to get out of the garden, 
Lucy?” 

“ Olí! I will manoge that, my dear.” 

“ You know it is against the rules, to go so far 
without permission.” 

“ Those rules are only for the liltle girls, Eme- 
line; Mrs. Brown don’t cxpect the young ladies 
to regard them.” 

“But she told us she did, Lucy; and she said 
she hoped we shoultl set tile cxample of checrful 
obedience to bcr orders.” 

“ If the examplc is ali she wmils, wc can easily 
manage so that ncither she or tíic little girls sliall 
know we liave been out. ’ And she drewEmeJine o». 

They soon reachcd the garden fon ce, and after 
many iruitlcss attempts, at last conlrivcd to scram- 
ble over it; rather a hazardous undertaking one ; 
would think for young ladies, hut Lucy had rend i 
‘ The Rights of Woman* and she was proud to i 
show her friend that she could disregard both | 
clangor and propriety. Lucy went gaily on, hut , 
Emeline, whose conscience was notyet lmrdcned 
bv frequent acfs of disobedíencc, tremhled and j 
turned palé at the rustling of a lcaf. ¡ 

“ Whnt a coward you are,” said Lucy, seeing ; 
her looking anxíously at a figure which was mov- 
ing forward in the path heforc them, “you are i 
not afra id that poor servant girl with her water- i 
pail, will be metamorphosed into a highwayman 
with sword and pistols, are you!” 

“No,” said Emeline, half laughing, “butif; 
Mrs. Brown should hear—” 

“ No matter if she does, I shall easily find an 
excuse. Besides if she were to meet us herself 
this minute, whnt would she do, do you think? 
why give us a lecture, that’s all.* 5 


“You speak as if that were a small matter. To 
me nothing is more terrible than recciving a lec¬ 
ture when I deserve it.” 

“ Ay, if you fiel that you deserve it; but you 
should take caro io fccl that you don’t deserve it.” 

“Butif I were rcallv in the wrong, I should 
think it would he best to fecl and acknowlcdge it 
too.—So at least my mother ahvays taught me,” 
she addcd, after a moment’s pause, for she trem- 
bled heforc tlie seornful smile of this nccomplishcd 
leader of rehcllion, this nhlc assertor ofthe rights 
of young ladies in their tcens. 

“ And ’tis a very convenient doctrine for fnth- 
ers and motliers, masters and mistresses I dure 
say, but not a very pleasant one for us, therefore 
I shall not subscribe to it. But, come, iny dear, 
what are you loitering for, Pin going to get somc 
of Jenny’s cakes heforc I go back.” 

Emeline was indeed loitering, for she was nick 
at heart, and she felt that she would gladly give 
all she had in the world if she were but safely 
back in her own room. But she wanted the mor¬ 
al courage, to say so; and though she was dcs- 
pising salutary restraint, and setting at nought 
lawful authority, yet she dared not say to this 
headstrong, misguided girl, ‘I will go no farther. 
I liave already done wrong, very wrong in yicld- 
ing to your persuasions and following your exam¬ 
plc, but that cannot be recalled; all that remains 
for me is to go and confess it, and reccive the 
punishmcnt I deserve.* 

More than once tlicsc sentiments rose to her 
lips, but dreatl of the ridiculo of her dangerous 
friend prevented her giving them utterance. Now 
was seen the utter worthlessness of that system 
which makes the world’s opinión the guide, and 
its approbation, the reward of our conduct. Eme¬ 
line went on, bought and ate some caites, as Lu- 
ey did, and then relurned with her borne. They 
síunk round to a back door, boping to reach 
tlieír own room unobserved; but they met a ser¬ 
vant in the passnge, who said that Mrs, Brown 
bad been inquiring for them,and desired her to send 
them to her, if she saw them. Emeline turned 
very palé, and was obliged to lean upon Lucy’s 
arm, as they walked slowly to I lie parlor. 

“Never fear,” said Lucy in a low voice, as 
soon as she thought they were beyond fhe henr¬ 
ing ofthe servant, “ never fear; ifyou’ll only be 
silent, I’il bring you oíf.” 

Again Emeline’s better principie urged her to 
say ‘I don’t want to be brought off. I only want 
to confess the mith.’ And again her impotencc 
of muid made her yield herself to the guidance 
of her friend. 

“I am sorry to find, young ladies, that you 
have been ahscnt without leave,” said Mrs. 
Brown, with her most severe mamier. 

“ We have only been in the garden, ma’am,” 
answered Lucy. 

“ Only been in the garden, Lucy,” said Mrs. 
Brown, íixing her been eye upon her, “thcn why 
did not you come in when the beli ning.” 

“ Emeline was takcn suddenly ill, ma’am, and 
I could’nt leave her.” 

Mrs. Brown looked at Emeline, and her palé 
face seemed to coníirm Lucy’s story. “You should 
at least liave called nssistaneo, and not remained 
in the opon air with her so long.’ 

“ She was very faint, ma’am,” answered Lucy 
rcadily, “and I could not leave her an instant.” 

“ Indeed I fear she is very ill; she grows faint 
again,” said the kind Mrs. Brown, “assist her to 
her room.” 

Emeline did to be sure grow more palé, when 
sheheard Lucy’s replies, and they were both right 
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glad to get away, Yet shocked as Emeline was j 
at the íalschood Lucy liad invented, she ventured! 
only a faintromonstrance. 

u Oh, Lucy, how could you say I was ill.” 

“ Why, my dcur, you werc so distressed; I said 
it to relieve you.” 

In a lew minutes a message of inquiry carne 
from Mrs. Brown. “ Tell her,” said Lucy to 
the messenger, “that Miss Portel* is much better 
since she has lain down. It was stunding so long 
inade her í’aint, when she was in the parlor.” 

“There,” said Lucy laughing, as soon as the 
servant liad sluit the door, “ that answer will 
makc her easy, and now we can taik over our at- 
íairs in peace.” 

. “ Oh! Lucy, how—” 

“ Come, now,” nitor rupted .Lucy, “ don t tañe ¡ 
me to tusk as if I were a cliikl in leading strings; 

1 think you ought rather to admire my ingonuity.” 

Emeline turned away disgustad. She had^ 
thought Lucy heauLiful. But cvery trace of 
beauty liad líed, and she closed her oyes that she 
might shut out her imngc from her mind. Her 
only feelings were remorse for the past and ago- 
uizing ícars for the futuro. 

‘Oh! that I werc once more sheltcrcd bc- 
neath my father’s roof, safe'from the intlucncc ol 
this bad girl,’ was her carnest wish. 

But remorse pro ved a transient emotion with 
Emeline. The noxl. day Lucy pvoved more at- 
tentive and aífectionate tlian usual; she talked 
and walked only with Emeline, and it was Eme¬ 
line alone she flattcred. Lucy was the idol and 
leader of all tiloso girls in the school, who con- 
sidered dress and appearance as the most cssen- 
tial qualifications. Emeline felt proud to be 
distimruished hy o nú who had so man y follow- 
ers, and she yielded licrself again ulmost unresis- 
tingly to her influencc. Alas! Lucy had discov- 
erftíl the weak points of her friencí’s charactcr; 
and as cvery new adherent gave her new impor¬ 
tare, «specially one of Emeline’s talents and 
gqnteel appearance, she exerted all her avt to rc- 
gain the ground she had lost. YYhethcrsho suc- 
cecdcd we cannot now inform our young ronders, 
but we hopo thcy will perrnit us to do it in a fu¬ 
turo íuimbcr. In the meantime. we shall exoect 
them to draw a useful moral from this. F. 

Stockbrhífffí. 
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JHoral ®alcs. 

ORIGINAL. 

ISABELLA AND ALICE CLARE. 

44 What is the matter, Isabella ?” said 
Alice Clare to her sister, who ivas wiping 
her eyes, wíth every appeurance of grief, 
exliibiting a most w'oe-begone countenance. 

Alice waa quietly sewing, and liad been 
cheerlully talking to her aister frora time 
to time, acarcely apprised of the fact that 
the latter was absorbed in reading, till an 
audible aob drew forth the above question. 
‘ Alice, if you had ever read tilia book, you. 
would not need to ask—it ia onu of tho 
moat aíiecting storiea I ever read in my 
life,” and Isabella, as if to confirm tho 
statement, wept anew. 44 What ia it, sis- 
ter ?*’ said Alice, rising and peeping o ver 
her ahoulder. 14 The triáis of Graco Har- 
ley.” “And what ia this picture about?” 
she continued, pointing to an elabórate 
wood-cut, representing a young lady de- 
ecending from avery high wall, herdrapery 
floating in the wind in pictureaquc disorder. 
“ I never look at the pictures,” said Isa- 
bella, contemptuously, 44 but oh how deep- 
ly interesting the book ia. 1 would read 
a chapter to you, but I cannot trust my 
voice ; I fear I could not read aloud.” 
44 Sister,” exclaimed Alice, who was the 
younger of two very pretty, good-humored 
girla of eighteen, 44 why will you read auch 
melancholy things, and cry about them, 
when it ia so much pleaaanter to laugh and 
becheerful?” 44 Alice, I believe you are 
heartless,” exclaimed Isabella, 44 for I never 
can get you to Rympathise in these dear 
delicious tales, so full of romantíc imagery, 
and puré, devoted love ; but now I tliink 
of it, though you talk a great deal about 
cheerfulness, and acold me for crying, I 
caught you last night weeping in the lañe 
behind our garden, and one evening last 
week your eyes were so red, papa, who 
seldom notices anything, spukc of it.” 
Alice blushed, these truths camo home to 
her, but it was anything but guilty emo- 
tions that reddened her chesk. 

The two motherless eisters haA been 
educated at a fashionable boarding echool» 
and their different dispositions there un- 
folded, like flowers beneath a genial eun, 
for the teachers of that eatablishment were 
judiciously chosen ; but in an evil hour 
Isabella listened to the voice of temptation, 
and was persuaded by an unprincipled 
school-mate, to engage in the destructivo 
occupation of clandestine novel reading. 
The consequence was, that her mind be- 
came weakened, and her nervous system 
aroused; she was still amiably disposed, 
but from Bympathies wrongly dirccted, and 
conetant sorrow for fictitious woes, her 
energies were wanting when most needed, 
and she was unfitted for the active uses of 
life. 

Alice was all that a woman should be, 
but so quietly and modestly were her best 
acta performed, that few were aware of her 
real worth; her sister was as much a 
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stranger as any one to the süent streams 
of charity that flowed from Alice’s gentle 
hand and heart, ñor did shc deem that the 
leara ahe had aeen ber shed in the green 
lañe behind the garden, were for the sor- 
rowa of a young mother, who had cloaed 
the eyes of a lovely infant upon thia world 
forever, She had been with her many 
times during the sickncsa of the babe, and 
with her little clasp-Ilible in her pocket, 
waa returning from the closing scene, when 
she met Iaabulla in the lañe, It was not 
until ahe had dried her teara» and bccorne 
thoroughly compoaed, that ahe mentíoned 
ihe circumstance. Without any emodon 
Iaabella heard of the death of Jane’s child. 
Jane had formerly bcen a aervant in . the 
family, and waa besides an humble pioua 
character; ahemarried unhappily, and Alice 
had ever aince atudied to malte her path of 
life leas* cheerleas. A simple “ dear me ! 
was the only reply Iaabella made to her 
siater's annoiincement, but aeeing aome- 
thing more waa expectod, she added, I 
ehould thiuk it a mercy, for Jane isill ablo 
to aupport a family,” Probably had the 
death of thia infant been dresaed up in fíc- 
titioua woe, mourned over by one of the 
beautiful betrayed heroinca oí the faahiona- 
ble novela, Iaabella would have wept over 
its untimely end; but it ia ever the case 
with invetérate novel readers, that the ex- 
citement of romance ia nccessary to rouao 
the feelings, if feelings the y can be called. 

It will be remembered that Iaabella had 
mockingly alludcd to her Biater’s red oyes, 
which called up in poor Alice very painful 
thoughis. 1 ho truth waa, for aome time 
paat, the dear anxious affecdonate girl, 
whose whole aoul waa buund up in thoao 
she loved, had noticed that her father re- 
mained out mucli later than usual, and 
that when ho rcturned he was evidently 
under aome exhilarating influence. One 
evening hia appea'.ancc waa ao singular, 
that had not Iaabella bcen deeply absorb¬ 
ed i n reading a favorito romance, ahe too 
muat have noticed it. Alice saw her ab- 
sorption, and not being able to bear thU 
great griof alone, retired to her room to 
weep and pray. That night at aupper her 
eyes tuld the tale of her suflerings, and ahe 
bluahed deeply as her father saul, “ What 
ailaAllie? llave you too, Allio, been 
reading thia trashy sluü ? * and lie took one 
of Iaabella’a novela from the table, Alice 
smiled then, cheerfully too, aa she replied, 
“ No, dear papa, I question whether one 
of thoae books couht ever toueh my hard 
heart.” And her father waa satisíied that 
no afíliotion disturbed hia daughter; he 
little dreamt of the length, breadth and 
depth of her love, and she in the dutitul- 
neas of filial aífection, waa imngining^ a 
thouaand ways by which Bhc could reclaim 
her heloved parent. 

Which had the more senaibility of the 
i two siateva? Time will show» whether 
Alice over ventured to Bpeak to her father 
upon the subjoct ncareat her heart, and 
whether Iaabella found that theliving woea 
of thoae around her werc mitre worthy of 
her toara, than the fictitious ones of the 
novel heroines. 

The churacters I have drawn aro from 
life—the ñames only are changed, but I 
have the íull authority of the origináis to 
speak as plainly as 1 picase. The Kxii.k. 
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Nrtttattuc. 

LITTLE EMMA, 

AND THE LETTER SHE HAD FROM HER FATHER, 

Little Emma was on a visit to her únele 
in the country, and on the third day af- 
ter her arrival alie liad been playing with 
her cousina in the garden at catch- bal!, 
during which the ball had been lost among 
the shrubs and when it was found little 
Emma was miaaing. 


“ She must be in the lower garden,” 
aaid John ; so they all rushed there, but 
could not fínd her, 

44 O, perhapa she has hid in the tool- 
house,” said Martha, but they could not 
find her, 

“ She must be behind some of the 
shrubs,” said Alfred, “ let ua each take a 
different path and meet again at the gate,” 
and off they started ; but they meet again 
without having seen her. 

Then they called her, but could hear no 
anawer. At last Jane and Alfred ran into 
the house and searched in both the parlor, 
and then in the diningroom, but could not 
find her. Jane then ran up stairs to 
Emma’s bedroom, and there she found her 
sitting on a low stool, reading. Janecrept 
in softly, and looking over her shoulder, 
saw she was reading the Testament. 

“ Why, Emma,” said Jane, “ what a 
hunt we have had for you—all over the gar¬ 
den and the house; and listen! they are call- 
ing you still. Did you not hear us ?” 

“ No, dear I did not, ” said Emma, “ I 
suppose I waa so engaged in what I was 
reading, did not hear you come up stairs, 
ñor into the room.” 

“ Well, do come and play,” said Jane, 
“ won’t you ?” “O,yesiíyou like,” and 

Emma closed the book and ran after Jane 
into the garden.’, 

Jane got there first, and her brothers and 
sister seemed very aurprised when she 
told them where she found her and what 
she was dbing. But they were soon all 
busy again with their play. 

When Alfred and John were in bed that 
evening, Alfred said, “ Jobn, how do you 
like, our cousin r” 

“ I like her very much,” said John, 
she is so cheerful and obliging,” 

“ So alie is,” said Alfred, 44 but still she 
is a very queergirl. I was not very much 
surprised to day, when we lost her, to hear 
where Jane found her, for I caught her 
twice in the the summer-house by herself, 
reading and it was always in the Testament, 
I caimot think why she reads it so often. 
I read at proper times, but I never heard 
of any boy or girl, but her, leaving their 
play for it, I should think she knows some 
parts by heart.” Being ti red, John was by 
this time asleep, and Alfred was soon so too. 

The holidays soon passed away, and 
Emma retundí homo, and Alfred was sent 
to a boarding school for the first time. He 
fo u ñcnt'very hardto part with his dear fa- 
tlier and mother, brother and sister, for he 
loved them all dearly. After being there 
about four months, he reeeived a long letter 
from his father, telling him all the news of 
the family, tS¿c, with a deal of good advice. 

Alfred had never before had a letter sent 
to him, and he could not help opening and 
reading it again and again, until he not only 
knew its contents, but knew it all by 
heart. 

Even then Alfred was not tived of his 
letter, but often read it, and when doing so 
one day in the play ground, haif a dozen 
lads called out, “Now Alfred, come and 
have a game.” But Alfred had only read 
half the first page, so he called out “All 
right, ril come prcsently,” and went on 
reading. 

“ What a queer fellow that Alfred is,” 
said one oftliem, “ lie’s always reading that 
letter. I am sure he knows it by heart by 
this time.” 

“ A queer boy !” said Alfred to himself; 
“ am I a queer boy because I read my fath- 
er’s letter so often? Well, if that makes 
me queer, I am a queer boy, for I do Iove 
to read it. But,” said he thoughtfully, 
“that’s strange—why that’s just what I said 
of cousin Emma when at our house last holi¬ 
days. I called her a queer girl for reading 
the Testament so often! O, I see it now! 
I see it all now! My father wrote mea letter, 
and I cannot read it too often. Her Hea- 
venly Father wrote her a letter—and she 
loves to read it just as often. I thought 
then that she acted strangely; but I am now 
doing the same thing myself—reading so 
often what I know so well. No, she is not 
a queer girl. She loves her Heavenly Fa¬ 
ther and loves to read his word, and think 
over what He says. I see it all now!” he 
repeated staring thoughtfully into the sky, 
“That’s very different from just reading 
the Bible a little on Sunday, because we 
think it our duty to do so. She loves the 
Authar and she loves his messages. But why 
do not I ?” inquired he. “ Why do I not 
feel as much interest in that'letter from my 
Heavenly Father as in this from my earthly 


father? I see it all now,” continued he 
“ but I never saw itin this light before’ 
I shall cali the Bible My Father"s Let'. 

ter" and I hope I shall loveitas well_no 

letter than I do this letter ; and read it as 
often, and learn to love the Author of it,” 
And Alfred jumped up and ran to join 
his play-fellows. 

Dear reader, God is your Father, as well 
as little Emma’s ; and the Bible is His let¬ 
ter to you as much as it was to her. Kead 
it then often, and when you read it, think 
“ this is my Father’s letter ;” and ask Him 
to enable you to love Him, and then you 
wiii iove to read his letter also. I. Y. I, 
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I have been inclined to murmur, bepause I 
could not have all I wished, I have thouo-ht 
of Mam Betty’s thankfulness fbr one eye 
and my heart has been hushed to quietude’ 
and I hope has sometimes thanked God 
txin jimiiy inermes i nave. Susax. 


Beneüoknce. 


OKIGIWAL. 

MAJE J3J5TTY*S 0i\ T E EVK. 

A TItUE STOltY ron LITTLE GIllLS. 

Where do you live, little girls ? I now 
Uve in western Pennsylvania, where there 
are great woods, ten miles long, some very 
bad roads, some wildcats, a great many 
snakes, and a good many kind, good peo- 
pie. When I was a little girl, 1 lived in 
New England, as I supposc most of yq,u 
do, and myr parents sent me away from 
homo to a boarding-school in a village near 
Boston. Among so many young ladies 
and misses as good Madam B. numbered 
in her school, it would be strange if there 
were not some fnurmurings, and sometimes 
a slight rebellion at the various tusks, stu- 
dies, and dudes imposed upon us by onr 
wise teachers. Especially did some of us 
younger ones long to be IVee from school, 
and from what seemed to us, its strict and 
harsh regulations. But now, as 1 have 
grown oidor, and I hope wiser, I can see 
tiiat our kind teachers enforced their regu- 
lations fox* our good, and that had we at- 
: tended to them more obcdiently, we should 
¡ not only have had more knowledge in our 
minds, but more love and kindness in our 
hc&rtfi, and more control o ver those faults 
of y o uth, which, ifnot“ nippedin the bad,” 
will mar the otherwise loveliest character, 
and spoil what inight have heen the finest ; 
íntellect. j 

Every Wednesday afternooa one of the | 
teachers would assemble the little ones, as 
they used to cali us, in the recitadon room, 
aml give us various little lectures on little 
subjuets, sucli as our duty to our teachers; 
to each other ; the great importance of in- 
dnstry, of storing our miuds with know¬ 
ledge, to all of which, I am sorry to 
say, ve did not always give the best heed. 
Une afternoon, instead of the lecture, our 
teachev proposed to us to take a 
walk with her. Now, of course, we were 
ail alacrity, and o'bcycd with un usual readi- 
ness. Indeed the smiles and pranks, and 
display of white dresses, red ribbons, and 
perfumery, were quite cnough to have put 
an honest 1) uto binan into a ful! laugh.— 
Out we sallied in a long train, gay as the 
morning larks, for we knew that there were 
some tiñe walks about the village. We 
walked about half a mile from the town, 
when our teacher turned into a little lañe, 
and knocked at the doorof asmad, pretty, 
but poor looking cottage, which, shaded 
by thiclt trees, stood a little distance from 
the road. 

We cntered the cottage, and found with- 
i n a n o Id 1 ad y, quíte inftrm, w lio had e n- 
tirely lost thesight of one eye. She was 
very poor, aud liad no rclatives, but she 
taught a school of very small children, 
when peoplo would send them in to her. 
Many were kind to her. After a pleasant 
conversation, designed by our teacher to 
bring out beíbre us her contentment and 
thankfulness for her blcssings, she suid, 

1 Mam Betty, what a great misfortune it 
was to you when yon lost y our eye.’ Rais- 
ing her withered hand, she suid with a pe¬ 
culiar emphasis, and with a sweet recogni- 
tion ofthe kindness of Providence, which 
I can ne ver forget, ‘ O, Mam, what a mere y 
from God U iras ldid not. Jase bolh .’ She 
could see, aud sweetly taste God’s merey 
in the bitter cup of misfortune he had giv- 
en her to drir.k. I think more than one 
of those little girls thanked God, as they 
silently walked home, for the blessings of 
sight with both eyes. Often since, when 
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iflor cü ¡Sales._ 

MISS BEFORE TEENS. 

BV GILES M'QUIGGIír. 

Manon, will you picase to spread 
A Uttle sugar on my bread. 

And mama, deareet, ifynu piense, 

To cut a littlo bit of cheese, 

Just a very little bit; 

I’m grown too large now to be carried, 

To-inorrow, ma, mayn’t I be married? 

“ Come Helen,” said Mrs. Henderson to her daughter, 
aged eleven , “ put up your beads and triukets, and prepare 
for bed—it’s almost eiftht o'clnck.” 

“Indeed, ma, I cannot a fiord to do any such thing asto 
go to bed so soon,” replied the young lady, “ l'm entirely 
too oíd to be talked to in such childish language, and be- 
sides, Mr. Kingston is to be here at half past eight, there's 
bis card in the rack now.” 

Mrs. Henderson was dumb in aetonishment for a few 
moments after her womanish daughter had dope speak- 
ing, and prompted by curiosity, she examined the card 
rack, and sure enough the “ complimeftts of Mr, George 
Kingston ” were there in oíd English letters, on a beau- 
tiful embossed card. Air. George Kingston had just turn- 
ed his 12th year, he wore a stock, and flourished a silver 
headed cañe. Mrs. Henderson amused herself a short 
time with the little emblem of the children’s precocity, 
when replacing it in the rack, and seating herself near 
Miss Helen, she resumed the conversation by saying 

“And so George Kingston is to be here at half past 
eight, is he ?” I 

“Yes, ma, when he sent his card up tilia mornÍng, ; the 
message accomnanvinff it was that he would be here at 
that hour.” 

“And for what purpose?” 

“ Why ma, to talk about everything, like other people do.’* 

“ What sort of everylhing ?” 

“ Why the balls, and the theatre, Hannington's Diora¬ 
mas and the Ravels, and,— 

“ Poh, child, hush, and bustle off to bed—you are a 
pretty niinx to talk of entertaining a beau with hall and 
nonsense ; come, off with you.” 

“ Minx, ma, what do yon mean byjlhat? Do you re* 
member that I have been to boarding school?” 

“Yes, child, I remember that ymrve been to dancing 
school, there’s where you met with Mr. George Kingston, 
I suppose.” 

“ Yes, ma, you know there’s always a few moments 1 
leisurebetween the setts, and then the ladies and gentle- 
men promenade and talk about theweather and athousand 
pretty things.” 

“And what sort of pretty things do you and George 
Kingston talk about?” 

“George Kingston! Ma, it f s Air. Kingston; he’s as 
much right to be called Air. as anybody. He rattaned 
Henry Cuthbert for slighting me in the waltz, and Idon’t 
like to hear hitn spoken of so disrespectfully.” 

“ Highty tighty, Miss Henderson! and so I suppose \ve 
may expect a courtship soon !” 


“ Courtship, indeed ! we are not so foolish as to wasle 
time in courtship, I can tell you, mndam—and if you 
must know it, we have been engaged two monlhs.” 

This was a secret worthknowing, nndMrs. Henderson, 
as soon as she received the Information, prompted by cu¬ 
riosity, determined to await the arrival of Mr. George 
Kingston, to see how these youthful lovers would de mean 
thernselves in her presence. In due time the little hero 
was announced, and aftér a few handsome flourishés of 
his silver topped cañe, he seated hijnself, and began to 
play the man. , 

“ How do you like the manner in which Miss Fustion 
hehaved the other évening, Miss Helen?” asked the in- 
fant wooer. 

“ At the hall—O horrible, she's the most ill-behaved 
young lady in the world, and she's to be married in four 
weeks, did yon know it, Mr. Kingston? 11 

“ I heard it qt .the theatre last night; you should have 
been there, Aliss Helen ; the play was excellent, and Aliss 
Eustice fainted. You cannot conceive how interesting 
she looked.” 

“ Fainted ! O my gracious ! What made her faint, 
Aír. Kingston V* 

u She was so affected at V ir gima 1 s heing stahbed by 
her father, Miss Helen.” 

f “WeJl, ídon’t wonder at it, anything at the theatre 
Jooks so natural, and she's a chicken-hearíed creature. 
i Did you ever see one so írightened as she was at the dio- 
| rama?” . _ 

“She was very much frightened, Miss Helen, and tore 
some ofthe buttons oíf Mr. Wise's coat in clingíng to him 
for support. She is to be married to Mr. Wise in the 
spring.” 

“To be married in the spring, and so young, Mr. 
Kingston ? Why, ma says I shan't these four years.” 

“She's a fortune, they say, Aliss Helen, and líenry 
Howell's mother says he must strike when the i ron is hot.” 

“The young lady was courted years ago, Air. Kings¬ 
ton, and her first lover died ; she's been melancholy ever 
since, and some say she’s in a decline; I wonder if it is 
truel” 

“ Don’t know, indeed; but the Ravels, the Ravels, 
Miss Helen, they're going away next week, and we must 
see them before they leave us;. when can you go? ” 

“ I can’t tell exactly, Mr. Kingston, may'be Monday 
night, I'll ask ma, may'be sbe'il go with us—it will be so 
fine to have ma go with us. Will you go with us ma?” 

“ What are you talking about, child?” asked the motil*, 
er, lifiing her eyes from a book. which she was pretending; 
to read, though in truth she had been a listener to all that- 
had been said, and a trial it was to her to preserve her 
gravity during the very animated and interesting discus~ 
sion ?” 

“Why," said Mr. George Kingston, “ I have invitetf 
Miss Helen to go and see the Ravels, and she requeets 
that you will accompany us, madam—will you beso k¡nd!" 

“ O yes, ma, do, it will be so fine, you on one eide of 
Air, Kingston, and I on the other ; I guess Miss Fustian 
and Miss St. Eustace would feel very fíat; both their moth- 
era forbid their beaus coming to their house any more, 
and they are obliged to meet away from home—do lila, 
go with us, will you?” 

Alrs. Henderson had been exceedingly amused at their 
cliit chat, and she could scarcely suppress a smile when 
she rernembered that “ that they had been engaged these 
two months;” truly, thought she they will make a^lóvely 
couple, he thirteen, and she eleven, and they conversing: 
with as much interest and freedom as ifthey weretwenty ; 
shelaid her book aside for a moment, and soberly exclaim-* 
ed—“ Well, I wonder what this world is coming to?” 

The little lovers were complelely ifirown off the tracL 
of their tete-a*tete, for it was evident that the surprisé of 
Helen’s mother had arisen from their conversation, and 
her movement had too much meaning in it for them to be 
mistaken. Alisa Helen looked at her mother with 1 a fear-* 
ful frown, and Air. George Kingston shrugged up his shouL 
ders and looked towards his hat. Discretion on his pan* 
was doubtless the better part of valor: 

For he that loves and runs away, 

May live to love another day. 

And after he had flourished his silver mounted cañe, 
and pulled his watch from his pockét, and adjustedhis 
stock and collar, he aróse to take his departurc. 

Frnm that time forth. Miss Helen was forced to retire 
to bed at eight o’clock. [Baltimore Monument. 

[And it would be a great deal better for many other young. 
Miases to retire to bed at eight oclock, than to attend balls and 
theatres, late at night, where by dressing tliin, and exposingtheir 
health to the night air, they contract colde, causing consumbtions, 
even if they do not form improper associations, of which tnere is 
much danger.] 
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MY GRAWATHEIl’S IIOME. 

Jtrittcn for Ihc Olive Branch , by M. C. Badger. 

By the suft grecn liglit in the woody glude. 

On the bunks of moss where my childhood 
plav’ii; 

By the hmisehold tree through which mine oye 
First looked in lo ve to the summor sl¡y; 

By the dewy gleam, by the rosy breath 
Of the primvuso tnfts in the gmss beneatli, 
Upon n iy hcart there is laid a spcll, 

Ifnlvnnd mvninn.Jí—” 

My Grandfathcr’s Home!—around it 
elusters fond associations that makc the 
ñame of it delightful. The long and ncat- 
]y trimined passage to the door, shaded by 
rmvs of noble cedáis, maplcs, clms, and 
horsc chesnuts—the fine lawn in front— 
the woll trained orchard in the rcar, and 
tlie wide expanse of fields around, while 
in the dis tunee the tranquil river, the bilis 
and the plains, presen te d to the oye a ro¬ 
ma ntic seenery. Then, the oíd fushioned 
dwelling with the front door cxactly in the 
centre, the square rooms on cither síde 
with the hcavy heams through the ceiliug, 
the highly polished floors, and the inassive 
antique furniturc, is a pleasing picture riv- 
etted i:, my memory. 


Se are el y liad I se en two summers, when 
I ivas lcl’t an orphan. My father liad 
sought a milder elimo in hopos the chango 
rnight restore hcaltli to his frame, long en- 
ervated by discase, but in that distant elimo 
he breathcd away his breath, and was laid 
in a strangcr's grave. My motlicr already 
predisposed to the same diseasc of which 
my father tlicd, survived liim but four 
months, consigning her two bebes to the 
cave of her good oíd father and aunt l\v 
tiencc, her widowod sister. 

There could not be drawn a more cxact 
portrait of the oíd Ihiritans than my grand- 
iuther. lie was a tall, athlctic man, of a 
noble bearing, and pleasingly dignified 
manners. I seem to see the placid and 
benign expression tliat cver playcd over 
his countenance, and liear the pleasant 
tones of his voice wlñch ahvays preposses- 
ed cvery one in his favor. He was a man 
who sought tlie riglit and avoided the 
wrong in every cause, and was ahvays 
rcady to bestow both time and money to 
promote any benevolent objeet. But in 
whatever light my grandfathcr miglit be 
seen, in nonc did he shine so brightly as 
in his Christian character, He studied 
diligently the Biblo, to know the way 
and the truth, and mude it the guide of his 
lifo, thus adopting the judicious system 
which rendered him a safe model for imi¬ 
ta tion. He no ver put aside the Christian, 
but in every day business, religious prin¬ 
cipie actuated bis motives. He liad a liup- 
py talent of imparting instruction, and his 
thorougli knowledge and olear pcrception 
enabled him to convoy to the minds of 
tliose around him an uncommon degrec of 
varied information. The Sabbath was a 
day of dcliglit to my grandfathcr, and lie 
made it a day of delight to his houseliold, 
for liis ex ampie, which was sanctioncd by 
aunt lkiticnce, led us ahvays to weleome 
with joy the rising glories of the Sabbath 
mora. My grandfathcr was. the most 
amusing of story tellcrs. I sha 11 never 
forget his pleasant voice as it grected me 
from school or play, or how fondly he 
would take me upon one knee, wliile sister 
Jane or cousin Lime wcre lovingly plac¬ 
ed upon the otlicr, to licor grandpa tell sto- 
ries of oblen times. The skirmishes about 
his lióme, then quite an isolated spot—the 
en counte rs with Indians—the rcvolution- 
ary strugglcs in wliicli he participatcd, and 
tlie most interes ting cvcnts of history, are 
lastingly impressed upon my memory, be- 
cause communicatcd in so pleasing a form. 
Mv young hcart swellcd with cuthusiasm, 
while I longcd for the tíme when my cour- 
age should be tested, and when I could 
boast of as bravo a spirit as I tliought my 
grandfathcr possos sed. 

It was Suturday—our play day, the last 
Suturduy 1 was to spend for a long time 
boncath the roofof my grandfathcr’s house, 
for on the^ext Monday, I was to lcave for 
a boarding school. When the first raya" oí 
the rising sun peeped into the castora Win¬ 
dows, I was up, devising plans to improvo 
every moment, while Jane and Lizzie ea- 
gcrly coincidcd in all my sellemos. The 
moniing we spent in our usual exoreises, 
and never did a merry group impro ve their 
time so vigorously in running, climbing, 
riding, top spinning and kite fiying, with 
the various inudoor amus ornen ts. Grand¬ 
fathcr took us to sail on the pond, and, 
as we passed a very liigh and almost per¬ 
pendicular rock rising from the water’s edge 
—he pointed to it and said, “ look there ! 
my son, could you scale that rock r” 

I lookcd at him in amazement. 

“But I have done it, my boy. When 
but ten ye ara ofage, I readof the conques t 
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of Quebcc, by General Wolfe, and being 
flrcdwith a passion for military glory, so 
prevalcnt at that time, I studied narrowly 
bis operations, and decidcd, if he could as- 
cend with liis troops, the steep and abrupt 
lieights of Abraham, and dnnv up the or- 
der of battle «pon the summit, 1 would re¬ 
ce ive the Icsson as an incitcmcnt to cour- 
ago, and thus fit myself for a bravo soldícr. 
Filied with a ncw impulse, I resorted to 
this rock, and marching around its base in 
the manner I imagined General "Wolfe sur- 
voy ed the heíghts’of Abraham, with grcat 
intrepidity I bogan an advanco towards 
the top. Uifficultics constantly appcarcd, 
the rock was too smootli at one time, at 
another, the stops carried me in such a cir- 
cuitous direction, as made me almost dcs- 
pair, while my head and ncck seemed dis¬ 
lócate d, and my eyes became bcwil dered in 
looking downwards, around and upwards. 
A soldícr must not possess a faint heart, 
thouglit I, so I would not give way, but 
pros sed on and on, alono and unhceded. 
The summit was guiñed, and with a joy 
not excecdcd by gallant Wolfe himself, 
when, in bis dying moments, he heard the 
cxclainatíons,—■“ they run í they run !” 
planting my foot down fírmly upon the 
rock, I cxclaimed, “ victory ! victory I I* ve 
scaled the lieights of Abraham / r 

My grandfathcr s eyes glistened with de- 
light as he uttered those last words with 
the enthusiasm of youth. 

“ But, grandfathcr, how did you de- 
scencl 

u Ah ! my son, that was easíor than the 
ascent, I can assure you. But I wish this 
achievemcnt to impress yonr mind with 
the same les son it taught myself—courage 
to undertake difficulties, patience to en¬ 
dure them, and pcrsevcrance to overeóme 
them.” 

We liad been such attontive listeners as 
macle us not aware of the fíeeting moments 
or that our pleasureable sail was brought 
to a cióse. Grandfathcr now declared he 
must return and leave aunt Patience to go 
with us to the woods. 

Aunt Patience was a very lovcable be- 
ing, always unticipating our wants, and 
soothing our misfortunes. Indeed, she was 
a pcrfcct prodigy to us, littlc folks, for she 
entered into our sports with equal zest with 
oursclves. There was naught so beautíful 
as Frank's kite or balloon, tlien Jenny’s 
hoop glided so swiftly, and Lizzy’s dolí 
was so rosy and pretty, in fine, the plcas- 
ure she maniíested made us doubly pleas- 
ed. It was a word—a look—a smile— 
the se alike conquered our hcarts. In the 
woods wc were sure of endíess storíes ahout 
evcrything we met, for aunt Patience's 
knowledge seemed boundless. She was 
equaíly vevsed in analizing stones and trecs, 
and discourscd as well about the wihl 
flowers as the Science of astronomy. Thus 
we wandered on, almost forg-Jttíng our 
fatigue iu the interesting scencs that were 
constantly presented, and the sun had 
&ank bebínd the western bilis, when we 
arrived of the gate of the oíd mansión. 

Monday morníng dawned in all the hal- 
miness of June. As I stood upon the 
threshhold, my grandfather took my hand, 
and in an impressive tone of yoícc and se¬ 
rio us manner, said—- 

“ My son, you are leaving for the first 
timo the rcatraints of home, to go amidst 
othev scencs, wlicre temptations will sur- 
round. you, and troublcs you have never 
imagined. Yicld not to them, but let your 
bella vio tu* be such as wiü rcflect honor on 
your own head, and cause our hcarts to rc- 
joícc. I have always found you an obedi- 
cnt, truthful boy; let mo never have occa- 
sion to chango my opinión. Rcmcmbcr, 
.althougli yon have not my eye upon 
you, that Eye which never slumbcrs 
or slceps, will watch over you, and protcct 
you from every ill, if you makc him your 
fricnd, and act as in hís pro sonco. Givc 
no time to idlcncss, and so control your- 
sclf, as to maintuin fixed principies in do- 
ing right. Cherish a lo ve for home, and 
above aíl, keep holy the Sabbath-day.” 

I thanked my grandfathcr, and told him 
I lo ved and re ve ronce d liis opinión too 
much to aílow bis advice to pass unheed¬ 
ed. 

Six nionths had nearly elapsed, and I 
ivas looking forward to the exhibítion as 
the presen t sealing point of my school cap- 
tivity, when I re coi ved a letter from home, 
stating the ¿nublen death of my grandfath¬ 
er. It was my first sorrow, for I was too 
young when my parents diccl, to realize 


theír loss, and wlicn I xcflccted my clcar 
oíd grandfather’s voicc was still in death, 
and that lie could counsel me no more, my 
¡ heart almost burst with grief. My prepar- 
ations were hastily made, and I set out on 
, a bítter coid morn in Deccmbcr, for my 
dny's journey. Mecting with an accident 
by the way, wc were detained at the 
I hotel over night, so that I arrived homo 
| just in time to attcnd the funeral. Never 
were there more sincere mourners, than at 
I the grave of my grandfathcr. He was 
I throughout a long lifc univcrsally respect- 
ed and bclovcd for bis uniform benevo- 
lenco, social feelíngs and ardent piety. He 
seemed to me a pcrfcct man, and I sliould 
have wondered had bis ñame been men- 
tioned without rcvcrence. 

! Wccks passed, yet I had not returned 
1 to school, as my grandfathcr's estáte was 
to go into other hands. Aunt Patience 
was now my only guide. Iler husband 
I hadleft a small annuity, quitó insufficicnt 
even to support hcrsclf and little Lizzie, 
yet with this incóme, she resolved to take ¡ 
a small tencment in Boston, where she | 
might be able to earn, with her own hands, 
a suflicieney to edúcate those commítted to 
her care. “ Changos will come,” said 
aunt Patience, “ so we will go checrfully 
ín the patli hcavon directa.” With sad 
hcarts we gathered up our all to quit the 
place dearest to us on cavth—*my grand- I 
father s home. 

I had attainecl my fourteenth year, and 
was oíd enough to rcaíize my sister’s and i 
my own situation. Tlianks to my oíd ¡ 
grandfather for ínuring me to liabits of in- ! 
dustry, I determined to devote myself to 
making those around me comfortable, and, ¡ 
if God prospered me, poverty should not 
be known in our dwclling. Sistcr Jane 
was a sickíy child, and needed constant 
care, and aunt Patience with all her usual 
miídness, bestowedupon her the attentíons 
of a mothcr’s lo ve, yet she could not res¬ 
elle her from death*s icy grasp. We had 
been settlcd but two months, when she 
was attackcd by a víolent fe ver. One I 

evening as wc stood by her bedside, she | 
took my hand, and softly articulated, 

“ Frank I must dio—-but I am not afraid 
of death.” She was silent for a few mo- i 
ments, while her lips moved as if in pray- | 
er, then, with'a bríghtened eye, she said, | 
“ heaven is a gloríous place, Frank, I see ¡ 
it all—so bríght. Olí! I want to dwell i 
there, with Jesús Christ,” She closed her | 
eyes and left spealdng,—gave a sigh and 
died. Thus was one of the lovcliest flow¬ 
ers o f earth, transplante d to the paradi se of 
God. 

Determined upon obtaíning my own 
livelihood, I applied to several merchants ; 
at last ahnost díscouraged, I providentially ! 

enterod Mr. - ’s store. After hear- | 

ing my errand, he smilcd, and very kindly 
said, “ Perhaps there may be sufíicient for | 
you to do in my store; try, and if yon : 
pro ve honest anel ínclustríous, it may be 
well with you.” I tried, and at the 
age of twcnty, received a salary of one 
thousand a year. In a few years, one 
of the partncrs retired, and I was admit- 
ted to tíie co-partnership, i 

Amidst the prcasing cares of a thriving 
business, my mind ever turned to my 
grandfather’s home. It was the scene of 
the budding liopcs of youth—of all child- 
hoocl’s associations, and the me mor y of it 
was clierished in plcasurablo rememhrance. 

I longed to cali it my own, and after 
many unsuccessful attempts to purchasc it, ¡ 
I was den o minute d the proprietor. When 
the intclligence was communicated to aunt , 
Patience, and she was once more enthron- 
ed mistress of tlio mansión, she wept for 
joy, and Lizzic was wild with clelight. 
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MI SCIIOOLMATES.-No. 2. 

The LvQuiREa. 

It wns Saturdny evening. Jn a pleasant and commo- 
dious upper hall ofthe Seminary of R. someseventy young 
ladies liad slowly gathered togeiher. It seemed to be a 
hallowed spot, ior as tliey approached it, the mirthful 
laugb liad died away.the buoyant step of youth had be- 
come more slow and cautious, and thegladsome smile had 
given place to an expression of chastened and subdued 
ieeling, as each one entered, and seated herself in rever- 
ent silence. It was the hour of prayer, and so sweetly did 
tiie voices of nature harmonize with the spirit of devotion, 
that even the most thoughtless could not fail to recognize 
its melting and sacrcd influences. Most touchingly did 
the praise oí our evening hymn mingle with the incense of 
adoration that was ascending from earih’s thousand altars, 
as the glories of a snmmer snnset fiungover her their pnrt- 
ing radiance. While yet the last rays of daylight linger- 
ed, we listened to the teachings ofthe sacred word, and as 
twilight deepened, the Jow voice of príiyer moved all ashy 
one impulse, to lift the heart and bend the knee to God. 

“Ilush! ’tis a holy hour—thc-quiet room 

Soenis like a temple, while the twilight sheds 
A faint and starry radiance, through the gloom 
And the swect sttllness, down on bright yonng heods, 

With all their clustering locks, untouched hy cure, 

And bowcd, as ilowers are bowed with niglit-—in prayer.” 

On tlie evening lo whicb we hnve alluded, tbere was 
one present in ourcircle, whohad never entered it before. 
She had been our school-mate for nearly a year, yet she 
was not only a stranger to the prayer mecúng, bul as far 
as sympalliy and social acquaimanceship were concerned, 
an unknown being to most of her companions. It was, 
thereíore, with no slight emotions of surprise, that when 
our number liad mostly assembled, the door was slowly 


opened, and we lifted our eyes upon Laura Richmond. 
She crossed the liall with her usual proud, yet graceful 
step, and seating herself by an open window, drop^pcd ber 
liglit shawl from her shnulders, tlirew ofí her straw hat, 
and supporting her head upon her hand, while her elbow 
! rested upon tbe window sil!, she remained, with an air of 
nonchalonce peculiarly her own, apparently a mere spec- 
tator of the scene before her. 

Instead, however, of her presence acting as a restraint 
upon our social exerciscs of devotion, they seemed to be 
animated with renewed tenderness, and our moeting was 
cliaracterized with more fervor and intercst than usual. 
The twilight had long since faded, giving place tothe full 
moon, yet the voice of prayer and praise sliíl flowed forth 
as the natural out-pouring of manv hearts ; and it was evi- 
dent, as the clear moonlight shone full upon the face of 
Laura, and revenled the changos of her expressive counte- 
nance, that however she might have entered, she would 
not leaveour circle an entireíy uninterested observer. 

The young lady whom we have introduced, was the 
dnughter of a distinguished lawyer and statesninn, who re- 
sided in the vicinity of the city of B. She was the only 
daughter in a family of five sons, and from her enrliest 
years, the indulgence oí parents and brothers, acting upon 
a tempernment naturnlly proud and haughty, had iiisensi- 
bly, but surely, impressed upon her the presumption that 
she was a person of consequence. Her talents were good, 
her powers of mental perception and discernment unusu- 
ally clear. She was a despiser of show, afiectation and 
frivolity, and in proportion as she saw those qunlitiesmnn- 
ifested by others among whom she might be throivn, in 
that proportion did she arrógate to herself a mental supe- 
rioritv, the dignity of which she would not deign to trans- 
gress hy familinrity with those whom she deemed incom- 
parahly hencath her in chnracter. She nssumed no pre- 
eminence on account of the wenlth of her parents or the 
high station in society they had ahvays sustained, neither 
did she seem conceited of her fine person, for she was too 
proud to be vain. It was of herself she was proud, her 
character, her sentiments, her lofty views and feelings; 
that while the many young ladies about herlived todress* 
to shine, and to nttrnct attentions as light and unmeaning 
as themselves, she sat upon a pinnacle immeasurahly above 
them, and could regard all their frivolity with the richly 
merited meed of contempt and scorn which it deserved. 
She seemed fondly attached to her parents and brothers, 
l though in the family she was cnpricious, and seldom wil- 
ling to yield her own will to that of others. With the 
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exception of the winter montlis of a few years, she liad 
always resided in the country, and although she liad been 
surrotinded by those whorn she rnight have made asso- 
ciates, yet her natural pride and reserve led l#r to avoid 
the selection of cornpanions, and aside from her house- 
hold friends, to find her society in books, music, and em* 
broidery. 

la this State of things, Laura had attained her seven- 
teenth year, wlien her father,on returning after a long ab- 
sence from lióme, seemed for the first time to perceive that 
her hauglity and taciturn habits, were entirely unfitting 
her to hecome a useful and esteemed niember of society. 
Henee, by mutual consultation, her parents decided that 
their da^hter should be sent from home and placed in a 
boarding school, where as they thought she would neces- 
sarily form accjuainlances, and become inore sociable and 
companionable. Laura was informed of the determina¬ 
ción, and diametrically opposed it; but for once shelearn- 
ed that it was the will of her father to rule rather tlian to 
be ruled, and she was obliged to yield to his wishes. 

Laura Richmond accordingly became a member of the 
Seininary at R. but this hy no means reached the root of 
the evíl which her parents wished to remedy. She stu- 
diously kept herself aloof from all by whorn she was daily 
surrounded in thi boarding house or school room, She 
had nether room-niafe^ioruesk-mate, and usually had no 
companion in her solitary walks. Her school-niates were 
not long in ascertaining the drift of her sentiinents, and as 
no one desired to intrude her companionship, she was left 
to the enjoyment of as mucli solitary dignity as she could 
desire. Stilí, there were sonie among our number whose 
characters she appeared to respect, and with whorn she 
would exchange observations upon matters of general ín¬ 
ter est ; and he re and there one was found, whose merry 
voice and sunny smile seemed to melt away the frozen in- 
diíference of her heart,and cali from her a candid salutation. 

Notwithstanding there was not a member of the school 
who would have awarded to Laura the superiority she man- 
ifestly claimed for herself, yet she was generally respect- 
ed. There was about her an originality of character, nn 
independence of the opinions of others, and a freedoni from 
petty foiblcs, which gained for her a certain kind of es- 
teem, though it was entirely unmingled with afiection. 

The afternoon session of school had closed, and its 
members, rejoicing that the Jay’s restraint was over, liad 
rapidly dispersed from the semiiinry. Two of the class 
whorn we calied “ little girls,” yet remained in the recita- 
tion room, deeply discussing the contents of a paper hefore 
theni. It was a subscription list, which had been started 
to secure a grand desiderátum in the view of our body 
politic, and Eííie Campbel], as a general favorite, had been 
employed to circuíate the paper. 

“ There Lizzy,” she said, after carefully counting up 
the amount afiixed to her list of ñames, “ I want five dol- 
Jars inore, and tlie question is where shall I get it, for I 
have given my paper to all the girls, who I think will be 
willing to subscribe.” 

“Have you presented it to Miss Richmond?” asked 
Lizzy. 

“ Miss Richmond ! Laura Richmond !” repeated Eííie, 
opening wide her Mué eyes with astonishment. “ Vou 
don’t suppose I am going to take it to her ? Pray, how 
should I go? send a messenger before my face, to ask au- 
dience, and then dropping upon one knee, present my pe- 
tition with, “ I humbly crave your Jadysbip’s attention.” 
No, not I. The day is far ofF, when I ask a favor of Lau¬ 
ra Richmond.” 

The two aróse to go. “ Stay till I get my books,” 
said Eííie, as she stepped into the next room near the open 
door-way, of which they had been seated. But as she 
crossed the threshold, she gave a sudden start, while her 
qiiick Scotch blood mounted instantaneously over her 
neck, face and ears, for there with her finger betvveen the 
leaves of her half closed book, sat Laura Richmond. 

“ Don’t be disconcerted,” said Laura, with a kind 
smile, “ yon should certainly be willing that I should know 
what you think of me. But let me see the paper you were 
talking of,” and taking her pencil, she added Eflie’s re- 
quisite sum, five dollars. 

This little incident was soon reported among all our 
number, and seemed to produce a slight reaction in her 
favor; and as it occurred but a few days before the Satur- 
day evening to which we have alluded, the unprecedented 
circumstance of her attending our prayer meeting, rather 
tended to deepen the favorable ímpression. A week glid- 
ed away, bringing again the hour of social prayer, and 
again Laura was present. A third time she entered our 
praying circle, and although the circumstance of her thus 
changing her practice elicited from many a remurk of sur- 
prize, yet it was generally recounted merely as a passing 
freak of her sornewhat cnpricious conduct. 

It was late in the evening, that a gentle rap was heard 
at the door of Emily Davis. Her surprise may be con- 
ceived, when, on opening it, she beheld Laura Richmond, 
witli disordered hair and inílamed eyes. “ I intrude upon 


for a moment, for the (lame of christian love in Emily’s 
heart was always brightly burning, and enlisting her warm 
synipailiies in the case before lier, tenderíy and fully did 
she pointout tu her the path of duty, as embraced in the 
simple conditions of the gospel, and then most fervently 
did she pray that the seal of God’s forgiving love rnight be 
impressed upon the returning wanderer’s heart. Now 
that Laura liad found courage to speak of her feelings,shc 
seemed to find reliefin giving them an unrestrained ex- 
pression. 

“It is about a montli since,” she said, “ that this pas- 
sage was read and commented upon, at morning devotion, 

* A proud heart is an abomination to the Lord.’ It carne 
upon my mind so vividly, so forcibly, that it seemed as if 
it were engraven there in lettcrs of flaine. I knew that I 
was proud, and I gloried in it, but the thought that I, who 
had conceived myself so superior to many others, was on 
that very account an abomination—oh how much that 
word expresses—an abomination to the Lord. It is this, 
that has huunted ine day and night, and made the world 
darkness to me. I tried to throw oíF the weight that was 
sinking me to the earlh, but it only pressed upon me the 
more heavüy. I felt that I must become reconciled to 
God, and earnestly I have read the Bible to learn how I 
can do it, but it has been of no avail. I attended your 
meeting, hoping that some one rnight be iiiduced to talk 
with me upon the subject that engrossed my thoughts, 
but I suppose I was regarded as an indiílerent observer, 
for I have been there three times, and no one has yet 
spoken to me, I could wait no longer, and therefore I 
| have come to you to-night.” 

Again did Emily speak of the freeness of salvation, and 
! urged her to partake of the rich fuJJness of a Saviour’s 
forgiving love. Laura seemed to be relieved and encour- 
I aged by the assurance.of her sympathies and prayers, 

| though she íeft her with a still heavily burdened heart. 

Tiie remninder of the week siie kept her rootn. The 
cause of her absence from school was generally known. 
The fact that Laura Richmond was humbly enquiring the 
way to life, carne home to many liearts, as the most im- 
pressive lesson of religious inslruction they liad ever re- 
ceived. It seemed to exert a subduing sway over every 
mind, and its influencc passed not away with the passing 
moment. 

It was Sabbath morning, still, briglit and holy. A Ve 
slowly assembled íu the hall at the hour of morning devo- 
tions, and among the last, were Emily Davis and Laura 
Plchmond. They entered, each with an arm about the 
other’s waist, and strange as it seemed to see Laura in 
such cióse companionship with any one, it was stranger 
still to mark in her every expression the wonderful change 
that had come over her spirit. There was an air about 
her so gentle. so unassuming, that we could no longer re- 
gard her as a stranger. We felt the wail of partition that 
she had reared so higli wasbroken down, and that she had 
1 become one of us. The long shining braids of her raven 
hair were still wound about her finely formed head, yet 
the commanding look we had ever thought they imparted | 
to her, was benutifully tempered by the meeker grace of ¡ 
submission. The crimson glow upon her cheek had | 
deepened and blended more riclily with her clear olive ¡ 
complexión, but it was evidently the flush of happiness, ; 
not of fancied superiority. Her darle eyes had assumed | 
an expression of tenderness they had never worn before, j 
and though her lip had lost its curl of pride, it was more j 
swectly graced by the smile of huniiiity and love. There 
was a peace within her heart which the world gave not, 
and a joy too deep for utterance, though the giistening 
eye, the quivering lip, and the tremulous voice which soft- 
ly greeted our ears after the music of our morning hymn, 
witnessed that her spirit could not reinain with folded 
Wings, Most bitterly did she speak of her sins, and most | 
touchingly of the ngonies of her grief, and the deptli of 
her penitence, and then with strearning eyes how ardently 
did slie magnify tile love of her Saviour in granting her 
tlie pricoless boon of his pnrdon. She urged alJ to par¬ 
take of her joy, assuriug us that she had already caught j 
the echoes of heaven’s music, as she had been led in spir- | 
it tlirough its green pastures, and by its still waters. That j 
low earnest voice, with what subduing power it carne over 
our hearts, how did it irnpress upon us the great realities 
of the futiire, and woo us to the open gates of heaven ; for 
it was the voice of one over whorn the angela of God were 
even then rejoicing. 

Several years have glided away, during which, Lama 
Richmond has ever been the active and devoted Chris¬ 
tian, seeking to do good by her wealth, her labors and her 
influence. But so deeply were theevents I have narrated 
engraven on my heart, that every subsequciit Ítem in her 
history, has brightened rather than dimrned their distinct- 
iiess. And when among the forms of the absent and the 
loved, her image floats before my mental visión, it is ever 
graced with her sweet humility, as The Inquirer. 

Edgartown. AnniK. 
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MY SCIIOOLMATES.-No. i. 

The Contrast. 

It was an April morning. The beams of the rising sun 
were brightly gilding the domes and spires of Boston, and 
fantastically illuminating the wreaths of smoke that curled 
gracefully over the city. The tide of living beings from 
the surrounding country were setting in with a steadily 
increasing flow, and the great heart of business had com- 
inenced its mighty pulsations, and was sending forth its 
first streams oí' uctivity and life. It was at this hour that 
a stage coach rapidly wound its way through the streets 
of the city, collecting its passengers for the day’s journey. 
Once more it stopped, and adniitting two young ladies, 
completed its nuniber. The driver mounted his box, and 
by a startling crack of the whip, seemed to remind his 
horses that now all was ready for a speedy arrival at the 
place of their destination. 

“ Our house is very smoky,”.sai/J the liveJy Martlia 
Parker, one of the young ladies who had last entered, in 
apology for her coinpanion’s inflarned cheeks, and swollen 
eyes, wliile a certnin redness and moisture about herown, 
proved that she had not been entirely insensible to the 
annoyance. 

Tlie passengers seated in the inside of the coach were 
nine in number, all school girls, and all excepting two, 
previously acquainted. Yet after the usual salutations, 
there prevailed an unbrokcn silence. Each seemed ab¬ 
sorbed in her own meditations, and by a strange coinci- 
dence, most of the company seemed to liave been afllicted 
with smoky liouses, or something producing a like eífect, 
for through the shade of green veils mnny glazed cheeks 
and tearful eves were discoverable. 

The coach had rattled over the pavements of the city, 
crossed Cambridge bridge, whose view of dark bluespark- 
ling waters, and fresh sea breezes were most refreshing, 
and entered the beautiful cnvirons of Cambridge, when 
there seemed to be a little change in the feelings of its 
inmates. Veils were thrown back, general observations 
exchanged, now and thcn sm i lee-cha sed a way the clouds 
from countenances hitherto tearful and sad, and there 
seemed to prevail a general, though tacit acknowledgment, 
that it is the best philosophy to conform to circumstances 
witli as good a grace as possible. 

Before many hours had passed, most of the company, 
doubtless, improved the opportunity of studying thephy- 
siognomy, and mentally noting down observations on the 
character of the two strangers to whom allusion has been 
made, who were henceforth to be our schoolmates and 
companions. One was a girl apparently about sixteen 


yearsofage, tíreás.qíd • ti¡Uly-aritJ respectably, Lut in gar- 
ments whose texture and general plaiptiess*.of piráronte, 
indicated a carefuf rtigafd* iVqdobqnry. * Her 'jigíke wóre 
little approximatioó.ro'.gymmetr'y , 1 And lier face was unu- 
sually plain and uninteresting. Dull brown liair, smal! 
light eyes, sallow complexión, high clieek bones, and an 
insignificantly small nose and mouth, were the general 
outlines of her appearance. She was evidently diílídent 
and reserved, for she made noattempt at conversation lier- 
self, and if addresscd, answered in the most concise man- 
ner possible. 

By her sido sat a girl, of whom we fear a faithful de- 
scription will appear like a fictitious exaggeration. If our 
readers will combine a figure of delicate moulding, with a 
complexión transparently fair, features of faultless propor- 
tions, large liquid blue eyes, and shining waves of the sun- 
niest hair, tliey will form a beau-ideal of the appearance of 
Fanny Hastings. In repose, her face was doll-like in its 
expression, but her smiles were so winning, that yon would 
gíve her credit for a warm heart, if not for a lofty intel- 
lect. Her carriage was graceful, and lier deportment ea- 
sily polite, while lier dress aml general appearance beto- 
kened that she was accustomed to ease and afiluence. 
“ What a contrast,” remarked Arma Lincoln to me, as we 
stood aside from the rest of the party, at one of the sta- 
tions, where we obtained new reí ay s of horses, “ we will 
take cure tliey shall not sit together again, for it is really 
pitiable to see that un fortúnate being by the side of one so 
beautiful.” 

The day wore wearily on, and after a tedious ride of 
fifty miles, we arrived at the pleasant village in which was 
situated the R. Female Seminary. Ilere was to be our 
resid en ce for the coming term of four months, and al- 
thougli tomany, in whose hearts all the fond endéarments 
of home were yet vividly fresh, this was a gloomy fore- 
boding, yet amid the greetings of oíd companions, the se- 
lection ofrooms, the unpacking and arranging of the con- 
tents of trunks and bandboxes, the general tone of spirits 
revived, while there werecherished many visionsof school- 
day happiness. As term after term glided away, we learn- 
ed the personal history ofthe strangers, and became ac¬ 
quainted with their characters. 

Emily Davis was the daughter of a respectable and in- 
dustrious méchame, and the eldest of a large family of 
brothers and sisters. She was of a contemplative mind, 
and from her earliest ycars, reading and study had been 
her chíef delight; and so great was her mental craving 
for knowledge, and her desire to enjoy the advantages of 
education, that her indulgem parents, by dint of many 
sacrifices, had placed her in the seminary at R. Most dil- 
igently did she improve her advantages, for she prized 
them according to their true valué. She had a strong and 
well-balanced mind, an aflectionate heart which shrank 
instinctively from inflicting mental pain, as truly as from 
receiving it. But she was most marked by her individu- 
ality of character. She thought for herself, always using 
her own judgment upon every subject on which she was 
called to think or act, and yet she cherished a high regard 
for the opinions of others, wiser and better than herself. 
She stood upon her own footing, and was not easily mov¬ 
ed. Her opinions once formed, she abided hy them ; her 
principies established, she acted upon them with a moral 
courage and independence of what others miglit think or 
say, that could command nought but admiration and re- 
spect. And yet this was done so meekly, so u n oslen ta- 
tiously, with an entire unconsciousness that her character 
was formed to sway others, rnther than to be sfcayed, 
that love mingled with the esteem with which she.was re- 
garded. Most brightly and constantly also, did the prin¬ 
cipies of her Christian profession sliine in her daily life. 
Her voice was never silent in our praying circle, as when 
in the twilight or moonlight hour, she could gain access 
to the car of an unconverted associate. In short, it was 
Emily Davis who never failed in a recitation, never broke 
a rule, never seemed to neglect a duty, never received a 
reproof. 

Fanny Hastings had been bereft of both her parents at 
the age of three years, and committed to the charities of 
an orphan asylum. It was there that Mr. and Mrs, Has¬ 
tings, who had no children of their own, had seen the lit¬ 
tle orphan, and struck with her exceeding beauty, had de- 
termined upon adopting her. She was accordingly taken 
to her new borne, where she had been reared m all the 
appliances of wealth, and in fond, though injudicious in- 
dulgences. Her foster parents had always sought to pro¬ 
cure for her every advantage of education, but atthe age 
of sixteen she was so deficient in the common rudiments 
of knowledge, that as a last resort they determined upon 
a boarding school, and accordingly she was sent to the 
R. Seminary. She said she was a luckless being, who 
never happened to do anything right; always tardy. al 
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ways deficient in her lessons, and invnriably doing tlie 
things sile ought not to do, and leaving undonc the things 
she ought to tío. She was by no nieans deficient in men¬ 
tal quid i ti es, as was often tested by her enjoyment of the 
beautiful in naturc and art, of which she seemed to have 
an instinctive and delicate perception; and often, if her 
teacher could succeed in commanding her attention for a 
suílicient length of time to enforce a lesson, she undcr- 
stood as clearly and acquired as readily as any one. But 
she had no power over her own mind. It ivas as fickle 
and unstable as water. She seemed incapable of decid- 
ing for herself in the most trivial matters, and was con- 
s\antly .see-king the advice of tliose about dier. Yct we 
c.onkfnot íiplp loving Fanny, for.slre was- id ways pleasant, 
never self-willfcd or angry.,, Ider thoughtless conduct 
brought upon her many and grievous reproofs, which she 
re ce ¡ye tí most meékly, ,as knowing she deserved them,yet 
she forgot they had been given, as their sound died upon 
her car. And when sornetimes by the utmost stretch of 
politeness we couid not restram a liearty laugñ atiieregre* 
gious blutulers, she forbore to take the slightest oífence. 

In the gradnating class that was about to leave the in- 
stitution, Émily Davis, whose talcntshad been brightened 
by tlie constant polish of study, ranked first in point of 
scholarship, whilst slie was also its mosL respectcd and be- 
loved member. Iíer iníluence cver ilie schooll of wliich 
she liad been three years a pupil, was so great, that wilh 
many her san el ion of any opinión or coursc of action was 
a suílicient recominendatiou for its adoption, whilst her 
example was considcred the very standard of 'excedencc. 
She had been educating herself for a teacher, and sucli 
was the confidcnce cherislied in her qualifications, that 
several sítuations were oífered her, even before she liad 
conipleted her course of study. 

The last day of the term at lengtli carne. Ennly pass- 
ed tlie ordeal of a protracted and cióse examinatioii in her 
various studies with so strong a proof of mental discipline 
and intellectual attainment, as to elicit a general murtmir 
of satisfaction, while poor Fanny, wlio happencd lo be 
called upon immediately afrer one of Emily’s most success- 
ful rocitations, was so entirely at fault,so utterly destitute 
of an idea, that an expression of commiseration for her 
awkward position was plainly visible among the audience. 
Again my friend A una touched my arm, and wliispercd, 
“ Wliat a contrast!” 

In a few months after, Fanny left school, she often met 
in her walks a stranger, wlio after several futile attempts 
at acquaiiitance, at last introduced himself to her as a 
Spaniard of distinction, making the tour of our country in 
a luimble style, for the parpóse of becoming better ae- 
quaiuted witli the various classes of society. lie assured 
her, he was captivated by her beauty, and eventualiy of- 
fered lier liis hand, with most alluring descriptions of bis 
home, among tlie sunny JiiJis oí «pañi. Fanny believetl 
Jiim. She liad al ways taken the statements of others upon 
trust. She had never tliought for herself; never exam- 
ined and weighed assertions that were made to her; why 
s ouUl she now. Her parents were informed of her ac- 
quaintance with the distinguished foreigner, and enquir- 
ing into bis true character, they assured her he was a base 
impostor, and directed her never to see him again, on pain 
of being disinherited and disowned. Slie believed thern 
while they were talking, and tliought she would have no 
further acquaintance with Medena. But again he con- 
trived opportunities of meeting her, again told bis stories 
with a fresh glare of splendor, and eventualiy persuaded 
Jier to elope with him. Tliey were married in a Román 
Catholic chape!, and immediately deparled from Fanny’s 
native city. 

-Two years had passed away when Mrs. IJastings, dur- 
ing several weeks spent in the city of 1\ called upon an 
cari y friend wliom she liad not seen for severa] years. As 
she waited in the drawing rooni, a waiting maid entered 
to say that Mrs. Manson would meet her in a few mo- 
ments, and as Mrs. Ilastings lifted her eye to the messen- 
ger, her surprise may be readily conceived when she be- 
held before her, the former child of her adoption, the dis- 
owned Fanny. 

Fanny’s first impulse, was evidcntly to tlirow her arms 
about the ncck of her whom she had so long called moth- 
er, but a sudden sense of the relation then existing be- 
tween thcm restrained her, and sinking upon a seat, she 
covered her face with lier Iiands and subbed nloud. Mrs. 
Hasúngs, deeply moved by lier grief, was just about to 
approach her with words of kindness, when the lady of 
the house entered, and Fanny hustily left the room. 

In the conversation that ensued, Mrs. Manson informed 
her visitor that several montlis before, Fanny had been rc- 
eoinmendcd to lier as an object of ciiarity. She had found 
her in a miserable attic, surrounded by every mark of dcs- 
titution and suílering. Her husband had deserted her, 
while in her lap lay an infant daughter of some six months* 
strikingly inheriting its mother's beauty, although wasting 
away under the iníluence of a violent disease. It soon 
died, and in compassion for the forlorn mother, the kiiul- 
hearted Mrs. M. had oífered her a vacant situation as 
waiting maid in her own house. “ Sliehasnow been with 
me three months,” contimied Mrs. Manson, “ and although 
her extreme thougíitlessness and want of judgment often 
occasions me great aunoyance, yet she seerns so grateful 
for the interest I have taken in her welfare, and so anx- 
ious to serve me, that I trust by the exercise of pationce 
on my part, she may yet become useful to herself and to 
me.” 

Mrs. Ilastings left her frie.nds with sadnesg. The im¬ 
pulse of her own heart was, to redeem her own bttlovcd 
Fanny from the neccssiiy of servitude, and receivq her 


again to lier lióme and lier love. But she knew her hus- 
band’s decisión of character, and felt it would be worse 
than in vain to make such a proposal. Tliere was no al- 
ternative. She must leave her whom she liad reared as a 
daughter, and whom she had fondly lioped would prove an 
ornainent to society, in the capacity of a serving rnaid, 
and her highest hopes for her must henccforth be that she 
might lenrn to discharge the duties of her station, so as to 
save licrself from utter destitution. 

It was on a beautiful summer morniug that a train of 
cars swiíUy sped through the wealtliy town of C. ” You 
have a flourishing academy Iiere,” reinarked a passenger 
to bis neighbor,nvho'had entered at the last station, and 
was evidently known by the speaker to be a resident of 
the town. 

“ It is now in a most prosperous condition,” repíied the 
persoii addressed, íl especially the female department. 
Under tlie present instructress, who has been wilh us for 
two years, it has been steadily increasing in numbers, in¬ 
terest and prosperity, and if we canretain lier Services, we 
liope to make it an extensivo orgnn of usefulness, She has 
a weight and dignity of character that renders her influ- 
ence over her pupils unlunitcd, while her deep interest in 
theír welíare, and warm Christian love, is tending to edú¬ 
cate lliein for the futuro as well as the present. She pos- 
sesses universal confidence, and is regarded as an orna- 
ment and a hlessing to our community.” 

The euíogised instructress was Emily Davis. As I lis- 
tened to the conversation, 1 tliought of tlic history of poor 
Fanny, and the involuntary exclamation almost escaped 
niv litis. “ "What a contrast!” 

Let the young girl who is depending merely upon beau¬ 
ty, grace, accomplisliments, as any of the adventitious cir- 
cuinstanccs of fortune, remember that the time will come, 
when these now b'rilliant possessions will avail lier not. 
The liour is npproacliing, when she nuist think, examine, 
and decide for herself Let her remember that woinan 
necds firni principies of action, and an individuality of 
character, without which she will he tossed about upon 
the breezes of life, the sport of every passing circum- 
sjmce. And let lier remember upon whom God has not 
bestowed the gift of beauty, that by the exercise of firm 
and correct principies, she may beautify her spirit with a 
grace that may attract and bind ollier minds with an in- 
tluence, íastmg as ctermty. Aiibie. 

Edgartuwn . 
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It wns Saturdny evening. )n a pie asan t and commo- 
dious upper hall oí the Seminary oí IÍ. sonieseventy young 
ladies liad slowly gathered togeilier. It seemed to be a 
hallowed spot, íor as tliey approacbed it, tbe mirtíiíul 
laugh liad died away.the buoyant step oí youth had be- 
come more slow and cautious, and thegladsome smile luid 
given place to an expression oí chastened and subdued 
leefing, as each one entered, and sented herself in rever- 
ent silence. It was tbe hour oí prayer, and so sweetly did 
tiie volees of nature harmonize with the spirit of devotion, 
that even tbe most thoughtless could not íail to recognize 
its melting and sacred influences. Most toucbingly did 
tbe praise of our evening hymn mingle with the incense of 
adoratíon that was ascending fromearih’s tbousand altara, 
as the glories of a snmmer snnset fiung over her their pnrt- 
ing radiance. While yet tbe last rays of daylight linger- 
ed, we listened to the teacbings ofthe sacred word, and as 
twiligbt deepened, tbe Jow voice of pr.ayer moved all asby 
one impulse, to lift the heart and bend tbe knee to God. 

‘Tlush! Tis a boly hour*—the quiet room 
Soems lili o a temple, ivhile the twiligbt slieds 
A fuint and starry radiance, through the gloom 
And the sweet stillness, down on bright young heads, 

With all their clustering locks, untouched by cure, 

And bowcd, as ilowers are bowed with nigbt—in prayer.” 

On tlie evening to which we hnve alluded, tbere was 
one present in ourcircle, whohad never entered it before. 
She had been our school-mate for nearly a year, yet she 
was not only a stranger to tbe prayer meeting, bul as far 
as sympatby and social acqunintanceship were concerned, 
an unknown being to most of her compnnions. It was, 
therefore, with no slight emotions of surprise, that when 
our number liad mostly assembled, the door was slowly 


opened, and we lifted our eyes upon Laura Richmond. 
She crossed the hall with her usual proud, yet graceful 
step, and seating herself by an open window, dropped her 
light shawl from her shnulders, tlirew off her straw hat, 
and supporting her head upon her hand, while her elbow 
! rested upon the window sil!, she remained, with an air of 
nonchnlence peculiar!}' her own, npparently a mere spec- 
tator of the scene before her. 

Instead, however, of her presence acting as a restraint 
upon our social exercíses of devotion, they seemed to be 
animated with renewed tenderness, and our meeting was 
charncterized with more fervor and interest than usual. 
The twiüght had long since faded, giving place tothe ful! 
moon, yet the voice of prayer and praise still flowed forth 
as the natural out-pouring of many hearts ; and it was evi- 
dent, as the clear moonlight shone full upon the face of 
Laura, and revealed the changos of her expressíve counte- 
nance, that however she niight liave entered, she would 
not leaveour circle an entireíy uninterested observer. 

Tbe young lady whom we have introduced, was the 
dangliter of a distinguished lawyer and statesnian, who re- 
sided in the vicinity of the city of B. She was the only 
daughter in a family of five sons, and from her earliest 
years, the indulgence of parents and brothers, acting upon 
a tempernment naturnlly proud and haughty, had iiisensi- 
bly, bvit surely, impressed upon her the presumption that 
she wns a person of consequence. Her talents were good, 
her powers of mental perception and discernment nnusu- 
ally clear. She was a despiser of show, aíTectation and 
frivolity, and in proportion as she saw tbose qualitiesman- 
ifested by others among whom she might he thrown, in 
that proportion did she arrógate to herself a mental supe- 
riority, the dignity of which she would not deign to trans- 
gress by familiarity with those whom she deemed incom- 
parahly heneath her in character. She nssumed no pre- 
eminence on account of the wealtli of her parents or the 
high station in socíety they had ahvays sustained, neither 
did she seem conceited of her fine person, for she was too 
proud to be vain. It was of herself she ivas proud, her 
character, her sentiments, her lofty views and feelings; 
that while the many young ladies about her lived to tírese* 
to shine, and to attract attentions as light and unmeaning 
as themselves, she sat upon a pinnacle immeosurably above 
them, and could regard all their frivolity with the richly 
merited meed of contempt and scorn which it deserved, 
She seemed fondly attached to her parents and brothers* 
though in the family she was capricious, and seldom wil- 
ling to yield her own will to that of others. With the 
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exception of the winter months of a few years, she liad 
always resided in the country, and although she liad been 
surrounded by those vvhoin she might have mude asso- 
ciates, yet her natural pride and reserve led 1*^r to avoid 
the selection of cornpanions, and aside from her house- 
hoíd friends, to find her society in books, inusic, and em- 
broidery. 

la this State of things, Laura liad attained her se ven- 
teenth year, wlien her father, on returning after a long ab- 
sence frota lióme, seemed for the first time to perceive that 
her hauglity and taciturn habits, were entirely unfitting 
her to become u useful and esteemed member of society. 
Henee, by mutual consultation, her parents decided that 
their da^hter sliould be sent from hotne and placed in a 
boardinglchool, where as tliey thought slie would neces- 
sarily fíumi acquainlances, and become more sociable and 
companionable. Laura was informed of the determiua- 
tion, and diauietrically opposed it; but for once shelearn- 
ed that it was the will of her father to rule rather than to 
be ruled, and she was ohliged to yield to his wishes. 

Laura Richmond accordingly became a member of the 
Seminary at R, but this by no means reached the root of 
the evíl which her parents wished to remedy. She stu- 
diously kept herself aloof from all by whom she was daily 
surrounded in the boarding house or school room, She 
had nether room-mate, ñor desk-mate, and usíially had no 
companion in her solitary walks. Her school-niates were 
not long in ascertaining the drift of her sentiinents, and as 
no one desired to iiitrude her companionship, she was left 
to the enjoyment of as niuch solitary dignity as she could 
desire. Still, there were some among our number whose 
characters she appeared to respect, and with whom she 
would exchange observations upon matters of general ín- 
terest; and here and there one was found, whose merry 
voice and sunny smile seemed to melt away the frozen in- 
dififereuce of her heart,and cali from her a candid salutation, 

Notwithstanding there was not a member of the school 
who would have awarded to Laura the superiority she man- 
ifestly ctaimed for herself, yet she was generally respect- 
ed. There was about her an originality of character, an 
independence of the opinions of others, and a freedoni from 
petty foiblcs, which gained for her a certain kind of es- 
teein, tliough it was entirely unmingled with affection. 

Tlie afternoon session of school had closed, and its 
members, rejoicing that the day*s restraint was over, liad 
rapidly dispersed from the seminary. Two of the class 
whom we called littJe girls,” yet remained in the recita¬ 
ron room, deeply discussing the contents of a paper before 
them. It was a subscription Jist, which had been started 
to secure a grand desiderátum in the view of our body 
politic, and Eííie Campbell, as a general favorite, had been 
employed to circuíate the paper. 

“ There Lizzy,” she said, after carefully counting up 
tbe amount aííixed to her Iist of ñames, “ I want five dol- 
¡ars more, and tlie question is where shall I get it, for I 
have given my paper to all the girls, who I think will be 
willíng to subscribe.” 

“Have you presented it to Miss Richmond?” asked 
Lizzy. 

“ Miss Richmond ! Laura Richmond !” repeated Eííie, 
opeuing wide her Mué eyes with astonishinent. “ Vou 
don’t suppose I am going to take it to her ? Pray, how 
ghould I go? send a messenger before my face, to ask au- 
dience, and then dropping upon one knee, present my pe- 
tition with, “I humbly crave your iadyship’s attention.*' 
No, not I. The day is far ofF, when I ask a favor of Lau¬ 
ra Richmond,” 

The two aróse to go. “ Stay til 1 I get ray books,” 
said Eííie, as she stepped into the next room near theopen 
door-way, of which they had been seated. But as she 
crossed the threshold, she gave a sudden start, .while her 
quick Scotch blood mounted instantaneously over her 
neck, face and ears, for there with her finger between the 
leaves of her half closed book, sat Laura Richmond. 

“ Don’t be disconcerted,” said Laura, with a kind 
smile, “ yon sliould certainly he willíng that I should know 
what you think of me. But let me see the paper you were 
talking of,” and taking her pencil, she added Efíie’s re- 
quisite sum, five dollars. 

This little incidetit was soon reported among all our 
number, and seemed to produce a slight reaction in her 
favor; and as it occurred but a few days before the Satur- 
day evening to whicli we have alluded, the unprecedented 
circumstance of her attending our prayer meeting, rather 
tended to deepen the favorable ímpression. A week glid- 
ed away, bringing again the hour of social prayer, and 
again Laura was present. A third time she entered our 
praying circle, and although the circumstance ofher thus 
changing her practice elicited from many aremark of sur- 
prize, yet it was generally recounted merely as a passing 
freak of her sornewhat capricious conduct. 

It was late in the evening, that a gentle rap was heard 
at the door of Emily Davis. Her surprise may be con- 
ceived, when, on opening it, she beheld Laura Richmond, 
with disordered hair and inííamed eyes. “ I intrude upon 
you, Miss Davis,” she said, inquiringiy; but as Emily as- | 
sured her she was entirely at leisure, she entered, and ¡ 
sinking upon a chair, while a fresh ílood of tears gusbed ¡ 
over iier aiready swollen cheeks, she said, “ I have come 
to see—can you tell me, Miss Davis, what I must do to 
be a Christian ? Will you pray for me ?” I 

Had an audible voice from heaven fell upon Emily’s | 
ear, her astonishment wotild scarcely have been greater. ¡ 
That she, the proud and haughty one, should so sink be¬ 
fore her, clothed in the sackcloth of humility and grief, 
for a moment so overwhelmetl her in amazement, that she 
seemed to lose her power of utterance. But it was only 


for a moment, for the ílame of christian love in Emily’s 
heart was always brightly burning, and enlisting her warm 
sympathies in the case before ber, tenderly and fully did 
she poíntout tu her the path of duty, as embraced in the 
simple conditions of the gospel, and then most fervently 
did she pray that the seal of God's forgiving love miglit be 
impressed upon tlie returning wanderer’s beart. Now 
that Laura had found courage to speak ofher feeiings,shc 
seemed to find reliefin giving them an unrestrained ex- 
pression. 

“It is about a month since,” she said, “ that this pas- 
sage was read and commented upon, at morning devotion, 

* A proud heart is an abomination to the Lord.’ It carne 
upon my mind so vividly, so forcibly, that it seemed as ií 
it were engraven there in letters of fíame. I knew that I 
was proud, and 1 gloried in it, but the thought that I, who 
had conceived myself so superior to many others, was on 
that very account an abomination—oh how much that 
word expresses—an abomination to the Lord. It is this, 
that has haunted me day and night, and made the world 
darkness to me. I tried to throw oíF the weight that was 
sinking me to the earlh, but it only pressed upon me the 
more heavily. I felt that I must become reconciled to 
God, and earnestly I have read the Díble to learn how I 
can do it, but it lias been of no avail. I attended your 
meeting, hoping that some one might be induced to lalk 
with me upon the subject that engrossed my thoughts, 
but I suppose I was regarded as an indifíerent observer, 
for I have been there three times, and no one lias yet 
spoken to me, I could wait no longer, and therefore I 
| have come to you to-night.” 

Again did Emily speak of the freeness of salvation, and 
! urged her to partake of the rich fullness of a Savtour’s 
forgiving love. Laura seemed to be relieved and encour- 
I aged by tbe assurnnce.of her sympathies and prayers, 

| though she left her with a still heavily burdened heart. 

The remainder of tlie week siie kept her room. The 
cause of her absence from school was generally known. 
The fact that Laura Richmond was humbly enquiring the 
way to life, carne borne to many hearts, as the most im- 
pressive lesson of religious instruction they had ever re- 
ceived. It seemed to exert a subduing sway over every 
mind, and its iníluence passed not away with the passing 
moment. 

It was Sabbath morning, still, brigiit and holy. We 
slowly assembled in the hall at the hour of morning devo- 
tions, and among the last, were Emily Davis and Laura 
Fichmond. They entered, each with an arm about the 
other’s waist, and strange as it seemed to see Laura in 
such cióse companionship with any one, it was stranger 
still to mark in her every expression the wonderful chango 
that had come over her spirit. There was an air about 
her so gentle. so unassuming, that we could no longer re- 
gard her as a stranger. We felt the wail of partition that 
she had reared so liigh was broken down, and that she had 
1 become one of us. The long shining braids ofher raven | 
hair were still wound about her fineíy formed head, yet 
the commauding look we had ever thought they imparted | 
to her, was beautifully tempered by the meeker grace of i 
submissiou. The crimson glow upon her cheek had i 
deepened and blended more riclily with her clear olive ¡ 
complexión, but it was evidently tlie ílush of happiness, : 
not of fancied superiority. Her darle eyes had assumed ¡ 
an expression of tendemess they had never worn before, j 
and though her lip had lost its curl of pride, it was more j 
sweetly graced by the smile of humility and love. There | 
was a peace within her heart which tlie world gave not, | 
and a joy too deep for utterance, though tlie giistening ¡ 
eye, the quiveririg Jip, and the tremulous voice which soft- 
ly greeted our enrs after the musió of our morning hymn, ¡ 
wituessed that her spirit could not remain with folded , 
vvings, Most bitterly did she speak of lier sins, and most | 
toucíiingly of the agonies of her grief, and the depth of 
her penitence, and then with sírearning eyes how ardently 
did she magnify the love ofher Saviour in granting her 
tlie priceless boon of his pnrdon. She urged all to par¬ 
take of her joy, assuring us that she had aiready cnught 
the echoes of heaven’s music, as she had been led in spir¬ 
it ihrough its green pastures, and by its still waters. That j 
low earnest voice, with what subduing power it carne over 
our hearts, how did it impresa upon us the great realities 
of the future, and woo us to the-open gales of heaven ; for 
it was the voice of one over whom the angela of God were 
even then rejoicing. 

Several years have glided away, during which, Lama 
Richmond has ever been the active and devoted Chris¬ 
tian, seeking to do good by her wealth, her labore and her 
inííuence. But so deeply were theevents I have narrated 
engraven on my beart, that every subsequcut Ítem in her 
history, has brightened rather than dimrned their distinct- 
iiess. And when among the forrns of the alisen t and the 
loved, her image floats before my mental visión, it is ever 
graced with her sweet humility, as The Inquirer. 

JLhigartown. Ajibie. 
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PERSEVERANCE. 

BY CLARA CLIFFORD, 

111 Olí mother, I cun’t get tlús arithme- 
tic lesson, it is so liard, and so long, 1 
tliink my tcaclicr is too bad to give me 
such a lesson. She knows 1 can’t learn 
it, and wants me to fail, I know shc does,” 
exclaimed little Helen White. Ilermoth- 
cr looked np from her scwing, a tcar ^lis- 
tened in her eye, for she was grieved to 
licar her little daughter speak so. In a 
gentío voice, she hade her come to her. 
This kind mother placed her arm around 
her little daughter, and drew her to her 
sido. In a mild voice, shc said, “ Was that 
*!ny little Helen that gave vent to sucli 
feelings ? I fear that you ha ve forgotten 
your good resolutions that you made this 
morning. Let me look afc your lesson.” 
Helen blushed, and held up the hook for 
her mamma’s inspection. The color deep- 
ened in her chceks, and she hung her 
head in shame, when her manima exclaim¬ 
ed, “ Why ! what a short lesson, only half 
a page. What did you mean, when you 
ealled it long, and hard? My child, it is 
much less difficult than your ycstcrday’s 
lesson. If you will study faithfully one 
half hour, you will conquer all your difH- 
cultics ; «if you don't, I will assist you.” 
“ I can do all the sums hut onc,” said 
Helen, “ and I can't do that.” “ Her 
mother hummed that little song, “ Try, 
try, try, again,” and “ if at íirst you don’t 
succeed, try, try, try again.” Helen smil- 
ed, and said, “I will try again, for I ha ve 
only tried twice,” and away shc went witli 
a hop and a skip out of the room ; in a 
fcw moments she carne bounding back, 
singing in a loud voice, “ I have con quer¬ 
ed, I have conquered for I have done it.” 
In the same breath saying, “ I fecl happy 
now, I have finislied it. I wanted to play, 
that was what made me so naughty, and 
now, dear mamma, I am sorry 1 spokc so 
crossly ahout my teaclier, for I lo ve her 
dearly, she is so good and kind; never 
will I speak so again; will you try and 
help me be a better girl, dear mamma?” 
“Yes, my dear, and I will begin my in- 
structions by telling you a story about 
Terse veranee ; and while I am doing that, 
you may hem this pocket handkerchief for 
papa.” Helen soon brought her little 
work box, and seated hcrself on a low 
stool by her mother’s side. “ Now I am 
rcady for you to begin.” 

“ Well, Helen, when I was a little girl, 
ahout as oíd as you are, a family by the 
ñame of Williams carne to reside in our 
village. Soon after thcy moved there, the 
lmsband and father died very suddenly, 
and they were left in very destitute cir- 
cumstances. There was only two ehildren, 
Emma and Edward. Thcy always at- 
tenclcd the public school, and both paid 
such attention to tlieir studics, and behav- 
cd so well in school, that thcy obtained 
the respect and esteem of their tcachcr, 
and thcy were so kind and gen tic to their 
schoolmastcr, that all loved thcm dearly. 
Emma was very anxious to obtain a good 
education, so that she might be a tcachcr 
when oíd enough. She workcd hard 
when at lióme, to assist her mother in ob- 
taining food and clothing, (for often the y 
were short of both,) many times the chil- 
dren were obliged to go to hed as soon as 
it was dark, bccause thcy had no fire to 
malte them comfortable, and no light by 
which to study; poor Emma often wept, 


because she could not study as other chil- 
dren did, and then she would bury her 
facein her pillow, so that her kind mamma 
should nothear her sobs. But these chil- 
dren were not quite discouraged, though 
they had poverty to contcnd with. Some- 
times tlieir mother would be'very sad, and 
get almost discouraged, and then these 
dear ehildren would try to comfort and 
chcer her. Edward would say, “ when I 
get to be a lawyer, you shallnot work so 
and Emma would say t “ Yes, mother, when 
Eddy gets to be a lawyer, and I am a tcach- 
er, you símil have evcrything to niake you 
comfortable andhappy.” Ofiontimes thcy 
would kiss away the toar, and biing back 
smilcs to that fond mother’s face, for though 
she never expectcd to sce them filling the 
station of which they so often spokc, she 
felt that they would be good and rcspcctable, 
and if lífe was spared, would be a solace 
and comfort in her declining yoars. They 
had many ways of earning little sums of 
money, all of which they deposited in a lit¬ 
tle red box, which stood upon ;m oíd chest 
oí uraws in meir motner s üedroom; this 
box they cal le d the family bank. When 
a ponny was given them, they did notspond 
it for candy, like some little bovs and girls 
I know, but put it into their hank, and it 
was used to buy bread for them, and tea 
for their mother. You may wonder how 
it was possi ble for such little peo pie to 
earn money, so I will tell you. A kind 
neighbor gave them a little bitofground 
to cultívate ; .this Edward divided, and in 
bis half he raised radishes, beots and tur- 
neps, while Emma cultivated ílowers. 
They watched o ver their garden with the 
utmost care ; no weeds were to be se en, 
for as soon as one “ peeped up its head,” 
it was torn from the soft rich bed and 
thrown away, and when cvcry other gar¬ 
den was parched and dried by thehotsun, 
theirs looked green and thriving, for they 
watered them every morning, and the 
ílowers and vegetables held up their heads 
and moved them back and forth in the 
gentle brcezc, as if to thank their kind pro¬ 
tector. Edward found a rcady market for 
bis produce, and many said, no person 
had such nice beets and turnips as Ed¬ 
ward Williams, while bis radishes were 
the earliest and best to be found in the 
whole town. The bul i es were all glad to 
buy Emula’s ílowers, thcy were so well se- 
lectcd, and so niccly arranged. Then 
again this brother and sister would take 
their baskets and waiuler into the pasturo 
and woods for berries, and it is almost 
useless for me to tell you that these were 
soon sold, for you will imagine it, and 
“jump at tlie conclusión” much sooner 
than I can writc it. But I know you 
won’t think of what I am about tell you. 
Sometimos when lie went to seil bis ter¬ 
nes, uic iaay wouiu ten tlie servant (who 
went to ask her if she wanted any.) “no, for 
she expectcd they were poor and dirty.” 

“ But it is Edward Williams that has got 
them, nuulam.” “Oh, is it, you may take 
them then, for we are always sure of get- 
ting thosc tliat are good, and also of get- 
ting our full measure, for ni: never clieats 
any one.” From this, dear ehildren, learn 
that “ Honcsty is the best policy,” and 
never chcat or defraud in little things; if 
you do, you will be shunned by all; no 
one will be willing to deal with you, for 
they will expect to get chcatcd, and no 
one likcs that. Years have passed on, 
Emma by her industry, prudence and per- 
severance, gained education enough to 
tcach a common school, and while em- 
ployed in this, her cvcnings were spent in 
study. For a year and a half she taught 
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and studied in this manncr, and at the 
cml oí’ thia time, she liad eanied cnougb 
to go to an exccllent boarding school for a 
few months ; wlicn that time muí expired, 
and all her means spent, she intended to 
tcaeli again, cavn more, and again go to 
school, ¡lili she was fitted to íill a tcacher'a 
placo in any of the first seminarles. Iler 
Jirst carnings Avcre nearly spent, and she 
was ex pee ti ng soon to lcavo the 8 ominar y. 
Many happy liours had she spent there. 
The tendi’ils oí’ her young heart were wound 
around tlioso teachers and companions. 
There was no place (save her quiet homo) 
that she lo ved half so dearly, no other spot 
sccmcd half so sunny to her. 'Wcllmight 
she lo ve it, for there it was that she leurned 
to lo ve and trust her precio us Saviour, 
and man y of her companions had lcarned 
the same lesson, and at the same time, and 
this tic bound thein closely together. There 
is nothing libe religión to unitc hearts, and 
there is a peculiar uffection for those friends 
that bccomo interested in this “ all im¬ 
porta nt subject,” at the same time wc did. 
Other friemUhips may grow dirn, and fado 
away amid the mist of futuro years, hut 
the hearts of young Ohristians are bound 
by a cord that will ontlive the rust of tíme. 
Do yon now wonder that Emma was sad, 
when she thought of leaving those teach¬ 
ers and young companions? The evening 
beforc she was to Ieave, was one of sorrow 
to her. Sonic of her young friends were 
in licr littlc room ; there stood her trunk 
all packed, and her usually chccrful room 
lookcd almost desertad. Emma sat on a 
low stool, and her friends seated themselves 
on the fíoor, in a littlc cluster around her ; 
there the y sat, and talle ed and wept. Ah! 
it was a se ene for a painters pencil, those 
young girls in the palo moonlight. A rap 
was lieavd at the door. Emma supposing 
it to be some onc of her scliooímates, bade 
her “ come in.” The door was oponed, 
not by her young friends, but a much lov- 
cíÍ teacher. Emma rose to mect her. She 
drew Emma's ann through hers, and told 
her that Mr. Young (the Principal) wiish- 
ed to scc her. Emma thought this nnicli 
lo ved teacher sccmcd ver y che er ful and 
happy, and she wondered how she could 
when she licrsclf was so sad at thoughts of 
porting. They soon found themselves at 
Mr. Yonng’s door. He aróse to meet 

them as they en tere d, and taking E-*s 

hand, said, “ You leave us to-morrow, do 
yon?” Emma burst into tcars and ex- 
claimed, “ I fe el so sad about it.” “Do 
you and would you rcally like to stay witli 
us, then ? Supposing I sce íf I can’t malte 
some arrangement to keep you.” Emma 
stop pe d weeping, and lookcd up into his 
face, to hear what was coming, sayíng, 
“Oh yes, Mr. Young, if I can only stay, 
how happy I shall be.” Witli a smile, 
the kiml-heartcdmanaskcd her ifshe was 
wiUing to stay and assist us in our school 
by hoaring the rccitations of some of the 
youngest scholars ? “ íf you are, that 

shall pay y our expenses.” Emma’s heart 
was .00 ful!, that she could scareely uttei* 
her thanks, and the tcars carne thick and 
fast 5 but now, joy caused them. She 
fiew back to her room, and told her com- 
punions the news; they too wept for joy, 
tbr they were very happy once more; but 
thm*e was no voice in that room, their joy 
was of the quiet sort. Soon Emma said, 
“ dcav girís, fot us íhank God for his good- 
ness and merey to me.” All knelt, and 
Emma poured out her soul in prayer; 
eachofher companions followcd her, and 
that night when the good-night kiss was 
given, those young friends parted, feeling 
that £hcy lovcd Emma andcacli other bet- 
ter thüíi ever bofore. The nextiiiorning 
Hmma took her ncw place in school. She 
Avas empío y cd only a couple of liours in 
teachingl the rest of the time she spent 
in luml síttdy. Soon her pupils bccame 
much atfachcd to her* Years passed on. 
She sí i 11 remained in that Seminary, and 
liad risen stop by step, till she was the 
first teacher. AU that bccame aequainted 
Avith her kueiv her only to lovc her. Why 
was it ? She Avas not beautifuí. Yo, but 
she Avás gen tic and kind in her disposition, 
and highly aceomplishcd. She liad many 
suitors ; avcuUIi and honor avus laid at her 
feet, but she wished them not, and turned 
írom them. At last she marrieda distin- 
guished minisíer, avKo was seítlcd in a 
large town, Avhere she spent the remainder 
of her lifc in doing good, Had I time, I 
would telí you many more tíiings about 
her, but I trust ftom Ayhat has becn said, 


you seo persev cráneo will accomplish much. | 
Edward met witli equally as good succcss 
as his sister. lly his oivn exertions he j 
went through college, studied a profession, 
and bccame an eminent lawycr. Often 
did the fond mother tell the story of Km- 
ma’s and Edward’s childhood to her grand- 
chihlren. líe loved his mother just as 
avcII aftev he becaine a grcat man, and 
many times he would kiss her Avrinklcd 
chcck, and say, “ Well, mother, I used tu 
tell you, you should liave cverything to 
muke you comfortable and happy, when I 
bccame a lawycr, but then you did not be- 
lieve I ever should be onc.” The oíd lady 
would look through her speclacles and 
smile, and say “ Oh EdAvard, you are a 
good son, and God will reward you for it.” 

Now, children, if any of you liave diffi- 
cultics to con te nd witli, don't give up. 
When you fcel inelined to get almost dis¬ 
co uraged, just think of this littlc boy and 
gilí, and likc them persevere. You will 
conquer, no doubt of it. There is an other 
point in \yhich I ivant you to imítate 
them ; they early sought an interest in the 
Saviour, tliough I have not told you much 
about Edward. He was as good as great, 
and when a mero hoy, lie became a disci- 
ple of Christ, Think of this story, dcar 
children, and may you gather courage from 
it, and keep doing and trying. 
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